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INSPIRATION 


Giacometti 


I am always aware of the spirit- 
ual presence that projects from 
Giacometti’s sculpture. His 
people are not lost, tortured or 
fragmented people. There is a 
pride, a strength, a sense of con- 
viction that exists in every one 
of them. Collection of Joseph 
Leombruno and Jack Bodi. 


Piet Mondrian 
Marge israel 
Joseph Cornell 
Philip Featheringill 
Donald Silverstein 
Alan Fontaine 
Spiral 

Portfolio 

Albert Terris 
Herbert Bayer 

Paul Rand 

Ben Shahn 

Max Bill 

Alexey Brodovitch 
Herbert Matter 
Robert Rauschenberg 
Jasper John 
Marvin Israel 
Robert Brownjohn 
Leo Lionni 

Saul Steinberg 
Henri Cartier- Bresson 
Richard Avedon 
Werner Bischof 
Gjon Mili 

Matthew Brady 
Edward Wallowitch 
Tom Geismar 
Walker Evans 

Kurt Schwitters 
Bruno Munari 
Irving Penn 
Norman Solomon 


Gyorgy Kepes 


SOURCES 
OF 
INSPIRATION 


This issue of PRINT is a highly 
personal document. It has been 
brought together, designed, and for 
the most part written by Robert Cato. 
Mr. Cato is young (33), enthusi- 
astic, and a well-known designer in 
his own right. 

SOURCES OF INSPIRATION was 


first presented by Mr. Cato at the 


Magazine Clinic of the American 
Institute of Graphic Arts in New 
York. The enthusiasm generated by 
Mr. Cato and imparted to his 
audience initiated a train of thought 
that resulted in this attempt to 
compress what was a highly per- 
sonalized visual demonstration on 
to the confines of the two-dimensional 
page. 

We feel the impact of this young 
designer’s spontaneity of spirit has, 
at least to some extent, rubbed off 
to the benefit of PRINT’S readers. 


oo 
Print is published bi-monthly, six 


issues to the volume. This is the Feb.—Mar. 
1957 issue, Vol. XI, No.1. Publication and edi- 
torial office, 124 East 31st St., New York 16, 
N. Y. Telephone: LExington 2-4494. Subscrip- 
tion rate $9.00 a year; foreign postage $1.00 
additional. Copyright, 1957, by William Edwin 
Rudge, Publisher, Inc. All rights reserved. En- 
tered as second class matter April 11, 1955 at 
New York, N. Y., under the Act of March 3, 
1879. Additional entry at Burlington, Vt. 
Editor, Lawrence A. Audrain; Contributing 
Editor, Frank Lieberman. Associate Editors, 
Earnest Elmo Calkins, Ronald G. Macdonald, 
Albert Sperisen, Book Club of California, San 
Francisco, Cal., Carey S. Bliss, Huntington 
Library, San Marino, Cal. Advertising Sales 
and Service: Milton L. Kaye and Charles A. 
Rodin. Circulation: Geoffrey Reynolds. 
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TOP DRAWER 

By 
It may be that, as the ‘50-minute hour” men | = 
would say, it’s just sibling rivalry, but last month we 
we found ourselves comparing this magazine t to 
Time. We did it rather diffidently but now, along Sc 
comes a new comparison. PRINT has since 194] m 
maintained the same publication rate but with this ea 
issue, along with the publishing giants, we find our. al 
selves compelled to raise the price of our magazine, be 
Just to satisfy our own curiosity, we checked ms 
prices of some of our contemporaries in 1941. Tin . 
was fifteen cents a copy, until 1946 when they raised ur 
the per copy rate to twenty cents. The latest rise at 
effective a few weeks ago upped the price to twenty- ar 
five cents. to 
The Saturday Review in the early Forties sold 7 
for $3.50 a year and, at that price, had a circulation - 
of around thirty thousand. To-day, with an annual 
subscription rate of $7.00, the magazine is printing nc 
over two hundred thousand copies every issue. 10 
PRINT, while not aspiring to the levels of the A 
Saturday Review —circulationwise, that is—now ag 
finds itself with its first price increase in fifteen lu 
years. With this issue, XI:1, the price of an annual fu 
subscription will be $9.00. ed 
Along with this price increase will go a new and Jc 
expanded editorial policy, to be announced in the P 

next issue. 
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They DREW their way from “Rags to Riches’ 


Now they're helping others do the same 


By REX TAYLOR 


LBERT DORNE was a kid of the 
A slums who loved to draw. Before 
he was 13, he had to quit school to 
support his family. Although he 
worked 12 hours a day—he managed 
to study art at home in “spare time.” 
Soon people were willing to pay good 
money for his drawings. At 22 he was 
earning $500 a week as a commercial 
artist. He rose higher and higher to 
become probably the most fabulous 
money-maker in the history of adver- 
tising art. 

Dorne’s “rags to riches” story is not 

unique. Norman Rockwell left school 
at 15. Stevan Dohanos, famous cover 
artist, drove a truck before turning 
to art. Harold Von Schmidt was an 
orphan at 5. Robert Fawcett, known 
as the “illustrator’s illustrator,” left 
school at 14. And Austin Briggs, who 
once couldn't afford a cold-water flat, 
now lives in a magnificent home over 
100 feet long. 
A plan to help others: Nearly ten years 
ago, these men gathered in Dorne’s 
luxurious New York studio for a fate- 
ful meeting. With them were six other 
equally famous artists — Al Parker, 
Jon Whitcomb, Fred Ludekens, Ben 
Stahl, Peter Helck, John Atherton. 
Almost all had similar “rags to riches” 
backgrounds. 


Dorne outlined to them a problem 
and a plan. He pointed out that artists 
were needed all over the country. And 
thousands of men and women wanted 
very much to become artists. What 
these people needed most was a con- 
venient and effective way to master the 
trade secrets and professional know- 
how that the famous artists them- 
selves had learned only by long, suc- 
cessful experience. ‘““Why can’t we,” 
asked Dorne, “develop some way to 
bring this kind of top-drawer art 
training to anyone with talent ...no 
matter where they live or what their 
personal schedules may be?” 


The idea met with great enthusiasm. 
In fact, the twelve famous artists 
quickly buckled down to work—taking 
time off from their busy careers. Look- 
. ing for a way to 
* explain drawing 
techniques to stu- 
dents who would 
be thousands of 
_ miles away, they 
turned to the war- 
born methods of 
modern visual 
training. What 
better way could 
*% you teach the art 
of making pic- 
NORMAN ROCK- tures, they rea- 
WELL —this best-loved sone d, than 
American artist left through pictures? 
school at 15, They made over 








ALBERT DORNE—From the window of his 
skyscraper studio, this top, money-making art- 
ist can see the slums where he once lived. 


5,000 drawings specially for the 
school’s magnificent home study les- 
sons. And after they had covered the 
fundamentals of art, each man con- 
tributed to the course his own special 
“hallmark” of greatness. For example, 
Norman Rockwell devised a simple 
way to explain characterization and 
the secrets of color. Jon Whitcomb 
showed how to draw the “glamour 
girls’ for which he is world-famous. 
Dorne showed step-by-step ways to 
achieve animation and humor. 


Finally, the men spent three years 
working out a revolutionary, new way 
to correct a student’s work. For each 
drawing the student sent in, he would 
receive in return a long personal let- 
ter of criticism and advice. Along with 
the letter, on a transparent “overlay,” 
the instructor would actually draw, in 
detail, his corrections of the student’s 
work. Thus there could be no misun- 
derstanding. And the student would 
have a permanent record to refer to 
as often as he liked. 


School is launched; students quickly suc- 
ceed. The Famous Artists Schools 
(whose classrooms are the students’ 
own homes and whose faculty is the 
most fabulous ever assembled in art 
education) now has 5,000 active stu- 
dents in 32 countries. Thirty per cent 
are practicing professional artists 
right now. The famous artists who 
started the school as a labor of love still 
own it, run it, and are fiercely proud 
of what it has done for its students. 


Gordon Green is a good example. 
“Last month,” he writes, “I was moved 











out of the ‘Bull Pen’ and into a pri- 
vate office, made an illustrator on a 
full-time basis and—my salary 
doubled!” 


Gertrude Vander Poel had never 
drawn a thing until she enrolled in the 
School. Now a fashionable New York 
gallery exhibits her paintings for sale. 

Harriet Kuzniewski was bored with 
a lettering job when she enrolled in 
the School. A few months later she 
landed a job as fashion artist. A year 
later, she was promoted to assistant 
art director of a big studio turning 
out high style fashion illustrations. 


When Don Smith became a student 
three years ago, he knew nothing 
about art, even doubted he had talent. 
Today, he is a successful illustrator 
with a leading advertising agency in 
New Orleans. 


“Where are the famous artists of to- 
morrow?” Dorne is not surprised at all 
by the success of his students. “Op- 
portunities open to trained artists to- 
day are enormous,” he says. ‘‘We con- 
tinually get calls and letters from art 
buyers all over the U.S. They ask us 
for practical, well-trained students— 
not geniuses—who can step into full- 
time or part-time jobs. 


“I’m firmly convinced,” Dorne goes 
on, ‘that many men and women are 
missing an exciting career in art sim- 
ply because they hesitate to think 
that they have talent. Many of them 
do have talent. These are the people 
we want to train for success in art... 
if we can only find them.” 


Unique art talent test: To discover peo- 
ple with talent worth developing, the 
twelve famous artists created a re- 
markable revealing 12-page Talent 
Test. Originally they charged $1 for 
the test. But now the school offers it 
free and grades it free. Men and wom- 
en who reveal natural talent through 
the test are eligible for training by 
the school. 


Would you like to know if you have 
valuable hidden art talent? Simply 
mail coupon below. The Famous Ari- 
ists Talent Test will be sent to you 
without cost or obligation. And it 
might lead you to become one of the 
“famous artists of tomorrow.” 


. iin: Ss 


i FAMOUS ARTISTS SCHOOLS j 
Studio 197, Westport, Conn. 
i I want to find out if I have art talent worth | 
developing. Please send me — without obligation 
| your Famous Artists Talent Test. 


| Mr. 
Mrs. Age 
| Miss (Please Print) 








| Address 


City, Zone, State 
I accuse a ame loan ma wi aaa oes lanl 
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Production Know-How 


+3 
Meticulous Attention 
to Detail 


Consistently fine 
quality Photo-engravings 
for over 45 years 


FOUR COLOR PROCESS 
BLACK AND WHITE 


BENDAY COLOR 


PHOTO ENGRAVERS 
180 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK 14, N.% 


Algonguin 5—-3939 


at your service 24 hours a day 


















Top Drawer (continued) 


For many years the American Institute of Graphic | 
Arts annual meeting has been held in the evenings 
at one or the other of the local New York hostelrig, 
But this year, along with many other improvement; 
he has instigated, President Leo Lionni has ap. 
nounced a lunchtime gathering at the Hot 
Ambassador with Miss Ilka Chase as Mistregg oj 
Ceremonies. The May 17th meeting will elect , 
new president, award four scholarships and presen; 
the Institute’s Gold Medal to the 1956-57 winner. 

No commuter excuses for this meeting, whic) 
should be a real sell-out. 


Gilbert Farrar, one of the great influences oy 
newspaper typography, died on April 4 in Cali 
fornia. 

In 1935 Mr. Farrar set up what he called “; 
newspaper modernizing service.” In the nett 
twenty-two years he was commissioned to re-design 
over seventy newspapers in the U.S. and Canada, 


Since 1920 





and as the years progressed, customers 

have been our most important consideration. 
We have been fortunate. Many customers 
have continued to favor us with their requests. 
Only faith in our qualifications to please 

them has been our reward. We ran across 

a piece of our advertising on a blotter 

of many years ago, and have never 

forgotten its great value and thoughts — 


*How much is a customer worth? 


The value of an old customer—or 
the cost of securing a new one— 
cannot be measured in dollars and 
cents. A business without cus- 
tomers cannot exist. Therefore 
customers are our greatest asset. 
Select them carefully, serve them 
faithfully, but, most important 
of all, satisfy them. 
We appreciate and thank all our customers 
for their faith in us. 
w wv * 
Call any company listed below for complete 
delivery of your requirements, day or night. 


THE WOODROW PRESS, INC. + Printers 

ATLAS TYPOGRAPHIC SERVICE, INC. + Typographers 
WOODROW OFFSET CORPORATION - Lithographers 
all units located at 

227 East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Telephone: MUrray Hill 7-0314 


*Reprinted from Printers’ Ink—“Notes from a 
Sales Manager Handbook” by C. F. Hatmaker 
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One other important contribution made over the 
past few years were the seminars he conducted 
on newspaper make-up and typography. These 
were sponsored by Mergenthaler and were held in 
major cities across the country. 

Some of the papers he re-designed include the 
Los Angeles Times, Chicago Sun, Atlanta Journal, 
Portland (Ore.) Journal, Fort Worth Star-Tele- 
gram, Houston Post, and the New York Herald 
Tribune. 





Lately we seem to have been on the receiving end 
of some interesting material from the West Coast. 
Early last month we received a notice about a new 
publication, Poems in Folio. At first the idea did 
not seem to be our cup of tea but some days later 
there arrived from San Francisco’s Grabhorn Press 
a new and lovely translation by William Carlos 
Williams of Sappho. The poem was printed on a 
twelve by fifteen sheet of handmade Milbourn in 
Van Krimpen’s Lutetia typeface. 














THE WIDEST RANGE 
OF PAPERS AND BINDING 
MATERIALS FOR PRESS AND 
TRADE BOOKS AND 
PROMOTIONAL 
PRINTING 


The Stevens-Nelson Paper Corp. 
109 EAST 3IST STREET 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


Murray Hill 5-6170 




















KLEB 


From pieces on Pisces, to the anatomy 
of a catalytic cracker, Kleb Studio is for 
all art—all ideas, copy too! For the 
agency, for promotion departments, for 
industry, for you. 

Call for a rep and samples. 


KLEB STUDIO 


3 West 46th St. New York 36 Circle 6-2847 


designed by R. Sutter, our type consultant 
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AVAILABLE IN 
THREE SIZES 
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sTAT CAMERA’ 
COPY CAMERA! 
AN ENLARGER! 
AUC" einen 


2! incorporated in a 


FULLY EQUIPPED 
DARKROOM 


NO KNOWLEDGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
is necessary... to make reproduction quality 


LOSSY or MATTE STATS (up to 18x24 in.) 


©] = @ o) ae 4-4 2) 6 | OF - 
LINE or HALFTONE..: 
ATIVE or POSITIVE... 
ANY SIZE...0on any grade of paper... 


dried, ready to use... in 2 minutes ... 
—and for as little as 2¢ per print! 


Makes Litho Film and Continuous Tone Negatives! 
WRITE OR PHONE FOR DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE 


™ 


ry the STATMASTER yourself at our New York showroom 


STATMASTER CORP. 
19 West 44 St., N.Y. 36, N.Y. + OX 7-9240 














Top Drawer (continued) 


In a letter accompanying the poem, Ann 
London, one of the Managing Editors, writes: 
“Our primary purpose .. . is to gain larger audiences 
for contemporary poetry. We feel this can be done 
by attractive, individual presentation suitable for 
display. Our thought is that one poem at a time 
can attract and absorb those who might shy at a 
book or a magazine full of poems.” 

Poems in Folio may be reached at Box 448, 
San Francisco, California. 





Our other San Francisco correspondent is the 
Porpoise Book Shop of Clement Street in the “hilly 
city.”’ They sent along a beautifully printed catalog 
quite different from anything usually received from 
a book shop. Printed by their own Peregrine Press 
the catalog lists many quietly pleasant books one 
would like to own. 


Y 


Alfred H. Barr, Jr., Director of Collections in New 
York’s Museum of Modern Art and an outstanding 
Picasso scholar, has assembled for a May to De- 
cember exhibition over 250 paintings, sculptures, 
collages, water colors, pastels, and drawings. The 
show has been organized in collaboration with the 
Art Institute of Chicago. 

Mr. Barr, who is being assisted by William S. 
Lieberman, has drawn on European museums and 


§{ a word 
Hand Lettering 


On film no minimum 


24 hour service 
Book of Styles on request 


RAPID TYPOGRAPHERS INC. 
305 East 46th Street, New York 17 « MU 8-2445 
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Top Drower (continued) 


many well-known private collections abroad and 
in the United States. 

Paintings from the famous Arensburg and 
Gallatin Collections in the Philadelphia Museum of 
Art, from the Cone Collection in the Baltimore 
Museum of Art, from the Art Institute of Chicago, 
the Albright Art Gallery in Buffalo, the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art, the Toledo Museum, the Santa 
Barbara Museum, the Wadsworth Atheneum in 
Hartford, the Dudley Peter Allen Memorial Art 
Museum in Oberlin, Ohio, and the Fogg Art 
Museum in Cambridge, Massachusetts, as well as 
from the Collection of the Museum of Modern 
Art will be shown. Altogether a ‘“‘must’’ for every- 
ones list. 











For Winning Printing, Try 


VICTORY PRESS 
BOOKLETS 
LETTERHEADS 
BROCHURES 
STYLISHLY DESIGNED 
AND CAREFULLY 
EXECUTED AT 
MODERATE PRICES. 


VICTORY PRESS, Inc. 


rOF=-tO6 9th AVENUVE 
Corona, New York e@  ILlinois 8-7488 
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1s pleased to announce the publication of 


SPAIN: CATALONIAN ROMANESQUE PAINTINGS 


Text by Juan Ainaud de LaSarte 
Introduction by Walter W. S. Cook 
the 8th volume in its famous UNESCO World Art Series Ready April 15th 


hese striking and beautiful wall paintings 

from the 11th, 12th and 13th centuries form 
a chapter in art history little known to the 
world at large. Here, for the first time any- 
where, they are reproduced in full color, ful- 
filling the aim of the UNESCO series: ‘to 
bring within the reach of artists, teachers, 
students and the wide art-loving public the 


finest quality color reproductions of master- 
pieces of art which have hitherto been known 
only to a limited few.’ SPAIN is another 
UNESCO first. 

“If UNESCO were to accomplish nothing else, 
it could be proud of having made possible this 
marvelous set of art books,’ says Aline B. 
Saarinen, .V. Y. Times associate art critic. 


THE UNESCO WORLD ART SERIES 


aunched in 1954 with the cooperation and editorial 
| aid of the UNESCO—the largest art books with 
true color reproductions in print. Each page measures 
13’ x 1814”, each volume contains 32 full-color repro- 
ductions, mostly 11’” x 15’’, plus several black and white 
illustrations in the text. They are printed in Milan in 
six to ten color offset lithography by the experienced 
firm of Amilcare Pizzi. 

The price of each volume is $16.50. 

Color plates from all the UNESCO books 

may be purchased separately at $2.00 each. 


MASACCIO. Text by Sir Philip Hendy. The magnificent 
frescoes in the Brancacci Chapel are reproduced in 
their entirety. The mural in Santa Maria Novella is 
published for the first time. Just published. 


EGYPT, Paintings from Tombs and Temples. Text by 


Jacques Vander; introduction by Mohamed Naguib. 


“Stunning works of art and stunning examples of the 
art of reproduction.”’— The Atlantic 


YUGOSLAVIA, Medieval Frescoes. Text by Svetozar 
Radojcic; introduction by Talbot Rice. ‘A tremendous 
addition to the published records of world art.” 
Pacific Discover) 


INDIA, Paintings from Ajanta Caves. Text by Mandan- 
jeet Singh; introduction by Jawaharlal Nehru. ‘This great 
fresco cycle not only stands upon the highest peak of 
artistic achievement, but it also as fully expresses the 
Indian spirit today as it did some 13 centuries ago.”’- 
Art News 


AUSTRALIA, Aboriginal Paintings from Arnhem Land. 
Text by Sir Herbert Read; introduction by Charles 
Mountford. “Done with really distinguished fidelity, in a 
style that is almost unique—-oddly attentuated, formal- 
ized, and extremely interesting.”’—-7he New Yorker 


NORWAY, Paintings from Stave Churches. Text by 
Roar Hauglid, introduction by Louis Grodecki. ‘The 
illustrations and text offer stimulation to the artist, 
student and general reader.’’-—American Artist 


IRAN, Early Persian Miniatures. Text by Basil Gray, 
introduction by André Godard. “‘A delight to look at... 
Especially interesting that all reproductions are the 
same size as the original subjects.”’—-Marshall B. David- 
son, Editor of Publications, Metropolitan Museum of Art 


THE GREAT MASTERS OF THE PAST 


‘““The New York Graphic Society is to be congratulated 
for its courage and its vision in offering to the American 
public so wide a range of titles and in such impressive 
and colorful formats.”—Bernard Karpel, Librarian of the 
Museum of Modern Art 


RAVENNA MOSAICS. Text by Guiseppe Bovini. “The 
large plates, including splendid details, show how 
magnificently the images were suited to the mosaic 
medium. . . An eye-filling treat.””—NV. Y. Herald Trib- 
une. 46 full-page color plates, 11 black and white 
illustrations. $20.00 


ANTONELLO DA MESSINA. Text by Stefano Bottari. 
The first definitive story in color of this powerful young 
Renaissance artist. ““The color plates (45) are worth by 
far . . . the price of the book, and perhaps more.” 
Art News. $18.00 


i* directors, artists, students—all persons inter- 
ested in graphic arts will find these beautiful 
hooks an endless source of inspiration and delight. 
They may be ordered directly from 


NEW YORK GRAPHIC SOCIETY 


95 East Putnam Avenue, Greenwich, Connecticut 


These handsome volumes contain from 43 to 86 full- 
page color plates plus black and white illustrations 
in the text. Size 1114” x 15’, hard-cover buckram 
binding. Book designs by Eugene M. Ettenberg. 


ITALIAN PAINTING, 12 Centuries of Art in Italy. 
Text by Edith Standen of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art. “The reproductions are startling in their veri- 
similitude. . . This is a book to have and to hold.”-— 
Saturday Review. 86 full-page color plates. $20.00 


LOUVRE, Masterpieces of Italian Painting. Text by 
Germain Bazin, Chief Curator of Painting and Drawing 
at the Louvre. ‘The introduction is an interesting socio- 
economic document of how art follows wealth and 
power. The meat of the book iies, however, in the 
plates.”—'V. Y. Times. 43 color plates. $18.00 





The New York Graphic Society 32-page art book catalog contains 
257 small color illustrations of plates from these books, describes 
over 80 art books priced from as little as $3.00 to one exceptional 
Picasso at $225.00. If you do not yet have a copy of this catalog, 
send one dollar today to: NEW YORK GRAPHIC SOCIETY, 
Dept. P, 95 East Putnam Avenue, Greenwich, Connecticut. 
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Top Drawer (continued) 


As promised in our last issue we hoped to publish 
a complete list of all the print exhibitions across the 
country for the next six months. 

The Print Council of America has helped us 
fulfill the promise and herewith the list. 


As the summer months are usually considered an 
“off-season,” we had no idea the list would be so 
long. The apparent new interest in print making, 
seems to put the lie to our idea and we have had 
to add pages to make the listing complete. 


AKRON, O. April 30-June 2 
Art Institute Annual May Show of area artists 

July 6-28 
Art Institute Ohio Print Makers annual exhibition 
ALBANY, N.Y. May 1-30 
Print Club Lithographs by Gladys Emerson 


Cook 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. May 20-June 22 
Fogg Art Museum Masterpieces from the Gray 
collection 

CHATTANOOGA, Tenn. July 8-29 
Hunter College—-70 Prints by Kirchner and Nolde 
(Museum of Modern Art Trav. Exhib.) 
CINCINNATI, O. 
Art Museum—-30th 
Exhibition 


May 4-29 


Annual QOhio Printmakers 


June 5-Sept. 25 
Art Museum 100th Anniversary exhibition of 
etchings and drawings by Robert Blum 
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Doer/Demander. 
Designer /User. 


Producer /Management. 


About half PRINT's readers are art directors, 
designers, consultants, production men. About half 
are corporation officers, advertising and sales direc- 
tors. For the advertiser of anything good in the 
graphic communication field, that's a powerful 
combination. And you will find it nowhere but in 


PRINT. 


Write PRINT’s 


Advertising Department for details. 
124 East 31st St. New York 16, N. Y. 
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Space advertising and sales promotion 
must work together, or nowhere is precisely 
the result. How do you pool their respective 
strengths to pull a product to greater sales? 
Look to the most successful advertisers for 
your answer: where sales promotion is a re- 
spected, and separate aspect of the advertising 
program, it builds and bolsters space advertis- 
ing right where it counts—on both sides of 
the store counter. KGA starts to work where 
the ad agency or ad department stops — plans 
and produces complete sales promotion cam- 
paigns, from a mailer to a counter card to a 
slide film to a salesman’s portfolio. Adver- 
tisers and their agencies discover the need for 
us, and the place for us, simultaneously... with 
immediate, and inspiring results. Want more 
horsepower in your advertising? Call us to- 
day, or write for our new brochure. 


KGA Inc., 10 East 49 St., N. Y., EL 5-1530 














Print Exhibitions (continued) 


CLEVELAND, O. May 15-June 23 
At Institute Bldg._-39th Annual May Show of 
work by Cleveland artists 

COLUMBUS, O. 
Gallery of Fine Arts 
Bellows 

CORTLAND, N.Y. April 25-May 23 
State University Teachers College 17th Annual 
Circuit Exhibition of American and European 
Serigraphs 


CORVALLIS, Ore. 
Oregon State College 
Italy 

DENTON, Tex. 
Texas State College 
lection 

GRAND RAPIDS, Mich. 
Art Gallery 


HARTFORD, Conn. 
Wadsworth Atheneum 


June, July, August 
Lithographs by George 


May 1-23 
Contemporary Prints from 


May 1-20 
Prints from college’s col- 


May 1-27 

Prints from Diirer to Picasso 
March 20-June 1 

Recently acquired prints. 


April 5 June 9 


Wadsworth Atheneum — Daumier lithographs 


HONOLULU, T.H. 
Academy of Arts 


May 2 June 2 
Honolulu Print Makers 


June 4 July 14 
Chinese Woodblocks 


July 16-Aug. 18 
Academy of Arts--Japanese Fish Prints (Smith- 
sonian Trav. Exhib.) 
KANSAS CITY, Mo. 
Atkins Museum 
hibition 


KENNEBUNKPORT, Me. 
Brick Store Museum 
Arts Association 


Academy of Arts 


May 2- June 2 
7th Mid-American Annual Ex- 


May 26 June 30 
Prints from North Shore 


June 1—June 30 
Brick Store Museum Three Centuries of Print- 
making in America” (from IBM Corp.) 


LAGUNA BEACH, Cal. 
Art Association60 prints by 
Society of California 


LAWRENCEVILLE, N. J. May 6-27 
Lawrenceville School ‘“‘The Cat in Prints’ (Mu- 
seum of Modern Art Trav. Exhib.) 


LONG BEACH, Cal. 
Art Center 


“er 


May 8-28 


Print Makers 


June 2- July 20 
Lithographs by Kenneth Adams 


July 31-August 31 


Art Center—Wood engravings by Henry Wolf 


LOS ANGELES, Cal. 
L.A. County Library 
Society of California 


May 1-July 
60 prints by Print Makers 











LOS ANGELES, Cal. 
L.A. Public Library 
Society of California 
LOUSIVILLE, Ky. May 1-22 
J.B. Speed Art Museum George Bellows Prints 
& Drawings (Smithsonian Trav. Exhib.) 


August 
60 prints by Print Makers 


May 13-June 3 
J.B. Speed Art Museum Prints by Matisse (Mu- 
seum of Modern Art Trav. Exhib.) 


June 3 24 
J.B. Speed Art Museum Prints by Kirchner and 
Nolde (Museum of Modern Art Trav. Exhib.) 


July 1-31 
J.B. Speed Art Museum Contemporary Brazilian 
Prints (Smithsonian Trav. Exhib.) 
LUBBOCK, Tex. May 15-June 5 
Texas Tech. College Etchings by Matisse (Mu- 
seum of Modern Art Trav. Exhib.) 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. 
Institute of Arts 


May 7 June 18 
Prints by Gabor Peterdi 


April 8-May 31 
University Gallery-—Etchings 
June 5- July 5 


University Gallery. Prints by Harry Sternberg 


Late spring and summer 


Walker Gallery. Prints from permanent collection 


June 28 August 9 
Walker Gallery Prints by Matisse (Museum of 
Modern Art Trav. Exhib.) 
NEW YORK CITY 
American Academy 


May 22-June 23 
Prints by members 


May 1-August 
International Graphic Art Society, 65 W. 56 
International Contemporaries 
May 21-June 17 


18th Annual Inter- 
of the National Serigraph 


Meltzer Gallery, 38 W. 57 St. 
national Exhibition 
Society 


April 24-Sept. 3 
Museum of the City of New York—Currier & 
Ives most comprehensive collection ever shown 


Continuous 
New-York Historical Society Prints of New York 


and American history 


All summer 
N.Y. Public Library, Fifth Ave. & 42nd St. 
“Birds and Beasts” a show of animals in prints; 
covers 6 centuries of printmaking 


May 
Weyhe Gallery, 794 Lexington Ave. Etchings by 


Johnny Friedlaender 
April 22~May 18 


Wittenborn and Co., 1018 Madison Ave. Bernard 
Childs— Etchings 
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NEW YORK CITY May 20-June 1 
Wittenborn and Co., 1018 Madison Ave. Rene 
Laubies Prints, drawings, and lithographs 


June 3—June 29 
Wittenborn and Co., 1018 Madison Ave.—Leon 
Golub Drawings, prints 


July 1-Aug. 31 
Wittenborn and Co., 1018 Madison Ave. Beyeler 
Group: Original lithographs by Buffet, Kokoschka, 
Bissiere, Louttre, Trevedy 


OKLAHOMA CITY, Okla. June 9-30 
Art Center-—‘“Japanese Woodcuts II’ (Smith- 
sonian Trav. Exhib.) 


OROVILLE, Cal. June, July, August 
Butte Co. Free Library —50 prints by Print Makers 
Society of California 


PENSACOLA, Fla. July 14-Sept. 15 
Art Center —‘‘American Printmakers’’ (Smith- 
sonian Trav. Exhib.) 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. May 
Print Club-—-Prints by Bay Printmakers of Cali- 
fornia 


May 20-August 31 
Museum of Art-- Expressionist Prints. Permanent 
exhibit on history and technique of printmaking, 
with outstanding examples in all mediums. 


PITTSBURGH, Pa. April 1-May 12 
Carnegie Institute Prints by Mary Cassatt 


May 13-Sept. 29 
Carnegie Institute Three Sculptor-Printmakers: 
Giacometti, Laurens, Manzu 


ROCK ISLAND, IIl. May 5-26 
Augustana College —‘‘American  Printmakers’’ 
(Smithsonian Trav. Exhib.) 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. May 5-26 
Rundel Gallery -“‘Japanese Woodcuts I’’ (Smith- 
sonian Trav. Exhib.) 


ROSWELL, N. M. June 9-30 
Museum ‘‘Contemporary German Prints” (Smith- 
sonian Trav. Exhib.) 


July 14-August 18 
Museum “Japanese Woodcuts II’ (Smithsonian 
Trav. Exhib.) 


SAN DIEGO, Cal. June 5-23 
Fine Art Gallery Contemporary Prints from 
France 


SAN FRANCISCO, Cal. June 8-July 7 
Achenbach Foundation, Palace of the Legion of 
Honor German’ Impressionism: Liebermann, 
Corinth, Slevogt, et al 


July 13-August 11 
Achenbach Foundation, Palace of the Legion of 
Honor Wenzel Hollar _ commemorating his 350th 
birthday anniversary 





SAN FRANCISCO, Cal. 


August 17-Sept. 15 
Achenbach Foundation, Palace of the Legion of 
Honor-——‘‘Our Daily Bread’’ agriculture from 
Diirer to Grant Wood 


May 5-26 

June 9-30 
De Young Museum——‘‘Japanese Fish Prints” 
(Smithsonian Trav. Exhib.) 


July 1 Sept. 15 
De Young Museum—‘‘Contemporary German 
Prints” (Smithsonian Trav. Exhib.) 


May 6-25 
R. E. Lewis, Inc., 555 Sutter St.—Jacques Villon 
Prints 


June 3-29 
R. E. Lewis, Inc., 555 Sutter St.—Kaethe Kollwitz 
Prints 


July 1-27 
R. E. Lewis, Inc., 555 Sutter St. Hokusai Prints: 
including outstanding examples from important 
collections 


August 15 Sept. 15 
Museum of Art ‘Contemporary Brazilian Prints’ 
(Smithsonian Trav. Exhib.) 


April 27—-May 25 
Public Library——‘‘The Window of the Soul’ 
Portrait Faces of Illustrious Men and Women in 
History 


SANTA FE, N.M. August 18-Sept. 30 
Museum of New Mexico—-‘‘44th Open-Door Ex- 
hibition—The Fiesta Show” 

SHELBURNE, Vt. May 15-—Oct. 15 


Museum—-Choice Currier & Ives clipper ship 
prints; prints on steamboating, etc. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass. April 16-May 15 
Smith Art Museum—-American Print Society’s 16th 
Annual Trav. Exhib. 


ST. LOUIS, Mo. May 1-15 
City Art Museum—-Flowers, plants, and seasons 
in prints 


June 1—July 31 
City Art Museum—-Prints by Helen Sieg] and 
Leona Pierce 


WASHINGTON, D.C. May 1—August 31 
Library of Congress—15th National Exhibition of 
Prints 


WEST PALM BEACH, Fla. July 1-31 
Norton Gallery—-Contemporary Prints from Palm 
Beach Art League Collection 


WICHITA, Kan. May 1-August 31 
Art Museum-—Selected prints from permanent 
collection 


WORCESTER, Mass. May 20-June 17 
Art Museum—Toulouse-Lautree (Museum of 
Modern Art Trav. Exhib.) 
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Top Drawer (continued) 


Two other important conferences that almost 
overlap are this year’s Visual Communications 
Conference sponsored by the Art Directors Club of 
New York and the Fifth Annual Allerton Cop. 
ference under the auspices of the Society of Typo. 
graphic Arts and the University of Illinois. 

The first of these will be held in New York jy 
the Waldorf-Astoria May 28th to 29th. The list of 
speakers is an imposing one: Mr. Albert Dorne 
illustrator, businessman and educator, on ‘‘Pictures 
That Communicate’; Mr. Bert Stern, photogra. 
pher, on “How to Buy Better Photographs’; Mr. 
Pierre D. Martineau, Research Director of the 
Chicago Tribune, on ‘‘A New Philosophy of Visual 
Advertising’; Mr. Norman Grant, Associate Di. 
rector of Production, NBC, directing seminar on 
“New Ideas and Techniques in Television’; Dr, 
S. I. Hayakawa, author of “Language in Action” 
on “Pictures In Action.” 

The S.T.A. conference, is from May 31 to June 
2nd and will be held at Allerton Park, Monticello, 
Illinois. The Committee under Ralph Eckerstrom, 
have entitled the meeting “NOBIGNAMRE” (Do 
It Ourselves!) 

Contact for S.T.A. is 58 East South Water 
Street, Chicago 1, Illinois. The Visual Communica- 
tions Conference people can be reached through 
the Art Directors Club, 115 East 40th Street, New 
York 16. 





PUBLISHERS PROMOTION SERVICE 


Sales-producing 


Mail Campaigns 


for: 
1. MAGAZINE PUBLISHERS who want more 
circulation at lower cost and more advertising at 
higher rates 
2. BOOK PUBLISHERS who want more mail 


order business 


Write or phone 


for more information 


PUBLISHERS PROMOTION SERVICE 


601 Madison Ave., New York 22 
PLaza 5-4680 
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Top Drawer (continued) 


We seem to be the inevitable recipient of many of 
the annuals produced by graphic art schools across 
the country. Too often we find it expedient to add 
them to our collection and say nothing about them. 

But, AD LIB, the annual publication of the 
Pratt Institute Department of Graphic Arts has 
just come to our notice and this one will not be 
filed but shown as often as possible. 

With everything except the cover printed by 
the students the thirty-six page book comes as a 
refreshing change. Khosrov Ajootian, Dean, and 
Fritz Eichenberg, Chairman of the Department of 
Graphic Arts and Illustration, have jointly signed 
a letter which we quote in part—it might well be 
the credo for other such projects: ““We continue 
to believe... that the workshop is the backbone of 
graphic arts education. Provide a group of seniors 
with presses, type and tools, metal and wood, ink 
and paper, acid and varnishes, a place to work 
freely as a matter of choice, and in the course of a 
single semester the activities involved in making a 
book will both synthesize some of their most 
meaningful school experiences and, at the same 
time, open the way for new and greater adventure 
and exploration.” 


Wanted Visual Editor for large book publisher. 
Background in production techniques and 
understanding of book markets, adult and 
juvenile, essential. To create books primarily 
visual in appeal and to advise on production of 
most illustrated books. Salary open $8000 to 
$18000. Send full resume and background to 
VISUAL EDITOR c/o PRINT MAGAZINE 
124 East 31 St. New York 16, N. Y. 








no minimum 
24 hour service 
Book of Styles on request 


RAPID TYPOGRAPHERS INC. 
305 East 46th Street, New York 17 +» MU 8-2445 
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CREATORS* 


of DISTINGUISHED 


PRINTING 
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LITHOGRAPHY 


* Full time fully-staffed creative 
department for merchandising 
ideas, copy, layout, and 
finished art. 


3420 West Capito! Drive, Milwaukee 16 


Telephone: Hilltop 5-1400 

















STRATHMORE 
Expressive Papers 
are made in a broad range of kinds 


and prices to meet a wide variety 


of printing needs and requirements. 
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STRATHMORE Paper Company 


West Spring field, Massachusetts 































Top Drawer (continued) 


It seems not too long ago that we were sweating out 
the forty-four pages we devoted to the sixth Inter- 
national Design Conference at Aspen and now the 
call is out for those wishing to attend the June 23rd 
to 29th 1957 conference. Saul Bass, West Coast 
designer, is chairman of this year’s program com- 
mittee. In between his transcontinental and inter- 
national commuting, Mr. Bass with his committee 
have formed a program around this year’s theme of 
Design and Human Values. Following last year’s 
successful pattern, the conference will utilize three 
two-day cycles with a summing up entitled The 
Meaning of Human Values in Science and Design 
on the seventh day. The first cycle, The Shaping of 
Value will have as its moderator James Fitch, 
Associate Professor of Architecture at Columbia 
University; the second cycle, Values in Action, 
will be conducted by Jane Mitarachi, the editor of 
Industrial Design; John Crosby, TV critic of the 
New York Herald Tribune, will moderate the last 
cycle, The Transmission of Values. 

With the promise of such speakers as Ernesto 
Rogers, the Italian architect; William Whyte, 
author of the Organization Man; Robert Hutchins, 
of the Fund For The Republic and many other top 
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speakers there is no doubt that the excitement and 
interest of former years will be sustained. 

George D. Culler, The International Design 
Conference, 22 East Illinois Street, Chicago 11, 
will answer any queries as to the detailed program 
and “how to get there.” 
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Glanzman-Parker Studio 
earned this extra thru DAI 
designing brochures for clients 
from Boston, Chicago, N. Y. 


Homer Hill, Illus. earned this 
thru DAI as extra work, paint- 
ing a Xmas card, magazine 
illustration and record album. 








- 4 
Blair Laden, Women’s fashion 
artist, earned this extra income 


thru DAI working with several 
NY agencies and companies. 








—s me a 
Bernie Barton, [llustrator. 
earned this thru DAI doing a 


half-page ad series for a Phila. 
client and a NY magazine job. 





















Let’s talk about money 


The artists and photographers shown 
above are 8 of the 876 men and women 
who added nearly half-million dollars to 
their earnings last year thru Director's 
Art Institute. 

How was it done? Simple, really, 
for them, and their representatives. 
30,000 of their sample proofs are cata- 
loged at DAI, and a potential of 6000 
alert art directors and buyers, country- 
wide, shop in that file when they go 
looking for specific talent. 

Full selections of 8 x 10 mounted 
proofs — the work of available artists, 


right for their job, is shown them 
from. 


The 


(if free lance) or his representative 


to select 


DIRECTOR’S 
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DAI DOES NOT REPRESENT ARTISTS. CLIENTS CHOOSE THEM 
FROM DAI'S FILE. ARTISTS AND CLIENTS WORK DIRECT. 


If you would like to register or kt 
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Top Drawer (continued) 


members of the firm and the artists who contributed 
subjects for the prints. 

Altogether the partners produced about seven 
thousand prints. The small folios sold for as little 
as eight cents apiece while the large folios were 
priced from about one to three dollars. While 
probably the peak of the collecting craze that 
started soon after the liquidation of the company 
in 1907 has passed, there is still a lively interest in 
the prints, and recently, prices as high as three 
thousand dollars have been paid for rare examples 
of the large folios. 
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“MUG PLUGS GUG,” or, Variety at large. Variety, 
our favorite weekly newspaper and handmaiden 
of all the arts, is moving into our field (or are we 
moving into theirs?). As always, when they do 
anything they do it superlatively, and we feel we 
can do little better than to quote them on a new 
and exciting adventure. 

“Thought to be the first moving picture ever 
to be produced and financed by an art museum, 
a 10-minute color animation short called ‘Ad- 
ventures of the * ’... has been produced by the 
Simon R. Guggenheim Museum. 

“The film is only indirectly about ‘art.’ Rather 
it is of ‘art’ in the sense of employing the impres- 
sionistic and abstract painting values organized 
within the frame of its cinematic animation. Above 
all, it is a moving picture, amusing in its own 
terms. 

“The short may well stir some debate since its 
‘message’ is often in the eye of the beholder, like 
modern art itself. But the thesis is clear enough: 
the asterisk is alive, interested, open-minded, able 
to see new things, appreciate adventure (in color 
and design) and in consequence has a lot of fun. 
Put another way, the asterisk is ‘modern.’ His 
father, cartooned as a wobbly lump, is ‘old fogey’ 
—not necessarily to be translated as ‘academic.’ 

“On the art and museum side ‘Adventures of 
the *’ is surely a milestone in experiment... . 
With the Guggenheim’s own curator, James John- 
son Sweeney, making his maiden appearance as a 
screen producer and co-author the design and 
direction of John Hubley, the editing of Faith 
Elliot and the manipulation of flat cartooning, 
angularity in setting, singularity in color all com- 
bine to create vigorous, crowded, tumultuous 
impact. This short ‘evokes.’ ”’ 
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ELECTRA, a fresh, new contemporary modern type 
for general use, reflects the distinguished personal 
letter-forms of W. A. Dwiggins, its designer. Com- 
pact, readable, exclusive to Linotype and available 
in light and bold, with a cursive or an oblique mate, 


| 6 to 14 point size range. For specimens: Mergen- 


| 





thaler Linotype Company, Brooklyn 5, New York. 
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For the simplest fine-cuts 
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WMofaek Engraving offers you 
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Top Drawer (continued) 





We recently acquired a new all-round assistan; 
and in PRINT’S small office we mean “‘all-round.” 
Besides his multitudinous duties, our new acquis. 
tion, young Mr. Robert Licker, from Long Islan¢ 
University, insists on helping out editorially. His 
opinion of a new art motion picture is quote 
below: 

Written, directed and produced by Louis Clyde 
Stoumen, a man who unquestionably knows and 
loves his craft, The Naked Eye is an excursion into 
the world of people who regard their filming ap. 
paratus as an instrument of the fine arts. 

This sprawling, frankly selective and _ highly 
stimulating documentary on American photograph; 
successfully blends still and animated pictures in 
black and white, except for one brief, superfluous 
burst of color at the end. The motion pictures are 
devoted mainly to the methods of the photographic 
artists, while the results of their work are shown in 
reproductions of their still shots. 

As the special honors won at Edinburgh, Venice 
and New York City lead one to expect, the film 
demonstrates highly professional movie-making 
techniques from start to finish. Ably abetted by 
Elmer Bernstein’s forceful musical score and Ray- 
mond Massey’s sensible narration, the display 
remains staggeringly varied in subject, power and 
beauty. 

But seventy-one minutes can hardly define a 
100-year history, and Stoumen, realizing this, 
wisely prefaces the film with the ‘‘fun and art” o! 
photography, emphasizing the fun by _ showing 
American camera bugs taking pictures of family, 
friends, vacation spots# ete. 

Next, Stoumen gies a brief, informative and 
interesting history of photography, beginning with 
Leonardo Da Vincif§ idea of a camera. Treated are 
Louis-Jaecques Dagferre, who first obtained perma- 
nent pictures by action of sunlight, William 
Jackson, George Eastman and Thomas Edison, 
but the glimpses of the Civil War recorded by 
Matthew Brady easily leave the most vivid and 
indelible impressions. 

The footage expands more personally for some 
magnificent layouts by Margaret Bourke-White 
and Alfred Eisenstaedt. Their photography, it- 
tegrating artistry into journalism, gives strength 
to the adage “one picture is worth a thousané 
words.” With a few shots of Weegee walking along 
the darkened streets of New York, looking for the 
sort of candid close-ups of the raw face of the city 
that are his forte, one receives a sense of the per 
ception and persistence of the photographer. And 
this adds distinction to the resultant photographs 
when they are flashed upon the screen. 
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handsome is as handsome does... 


in any situation 


FORTUNE 


meets the demand 


This handsome, rugged type adapts to all situations. 


Fortune Light for text, Bold for subheads, and Extrabold for 
headlines allow you to specify a basic face for all-round use. 
Every size for every need. Available in light, 8 to 60 point; 


Bold, 8 to 60 point; and Extrabold, 10 to 60 point. 


BAUER ALPHABETS, Inc. 


235 East 45th Street - New York 17, N. Y. OXford 7-1797-8-9 


This ad is set in FORTUNE 


Top Drawer (continued) 


Finally, in a perfectly wonderful closing chapter 
that almost dwarfs the entire picture, the life and 
career of the American camera titan, Edward 
Weston, is reconstructed. Weston’s rural scenes, 
nudes and coastal shots are pure poetry, and he has 
never compromised by conceding to the commercial. 
From the soft portraits of his early teens he pro- 
gresses to an ever sharper, more essential reality. 
He sees nature in the large. When he comes down 
to smaller units, climaxing with the undraped 
female form, he produces some extraordinarily 
beautiful work. 


41457 


Portions of the Weston sequence are credited to 
Willard Van Dyke’s earlier documentary, ‘The 
Photographer.” Using these, diary extracts and 
revealing shots of the elderly artist in his California 
home, Stoumen has recreated an unforgettable 
‘amera panorama of nature, topography and people, 
and a dedicated spirit. 

The Naked Eye is a swiftly moving resume of the 
thought, enthusiasm and vitality that go into the 
photographer’s art. One of Stoumen’s purposes 
was to whet the visual appetite, and he has suc- 
ceeded amirably. 
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Piet Mondrian 





Mondrian is always an experience no matter how many times you see his work. The com- 
pletely new world that he uncovered through painting constantly gives inspiration to 
painters, architects, typographers, and designers. ‘“Broadway Boogie-Woogie” courtesy the 
Museum of Modern Art. 


This issue of PRINT had its genesis in an 
exhibition presented at the Magazine Clinic 
of the American Institute of Graphic Arts 
early this year. However, as presented here 
it is intended to reach all people involved 
in one form or another with design and 
communication. 

Today, more than ever before, the need 
to be aware and conscious of ourselves and 
the activity that goes on within us in re- 
lation to our work and our produce is of 
utmost importance to our future as creative 
people. So, the exhibition and the magazine 
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Marge Israel 


Marge Israel’s work is a joy to see for the first 
time. After that you are always looking 
forward to an opportunity to see it again. 

There are few ceramists today who touch the 
heart of the matter as deftly as she. 




























Is not the public itself the greatest of all 
sophists, training up young and old, men 
and women alike, into the most accom- 
plished specimens of the character it 
desires to produce? When does that hap- 
pen? Whenever the populace crowds to- 
gether at any public gathering, in the 
Assembly, the law courts, the theatre, or 
the camp, and sits there clamoring its ap- 
proval or disapproval, both alike excessive, 
of whatever is being said or done; booing 
and clapping till the rocks ring and the 
whole place redoubles the noise of their 
applause and outcries. 

(Moral Values and the Experience of Art by President 


Harold Taylor of Sarah Lawrence College. Published by 
the Museum of Modern Art in 1952) 


were planned roughly with the following 
objectives in mind. First the onlooker should 
be surprised and amused by the variety of 
the work presented. He would see and hear 
things that he was familiar with, but in 
such a light that it would uncover new 
excitement for him. There would be new 
work by people t#iibe knew, thereby 
making room for more awareness of the 
artist’s work. Then he would experience the 
work of entirely new people. Here he would 
go through the pre-conditioned process of 
assimilation; liking, disliking, paralleling, 
remembering, etc., but drawing conclusions 
as a mature creative person should, spon- 
taneously and being consciously aware of 
the experience. Then later, being so stimu- 
lated he would turn and review in the light 
of the exhibition his own sources of inspira- 
tion and perhaps realize at the same time 
how broad, deep, and multifaced and 
important is the landscape that harbors 
inspiration. And above all the importance 
of remaining free from smugness, con- 
formity, “keeping down with the Joneses,” 
sterility and prejudice. For these things 

















Joseph Cornell 


Cornell’s work will always offer the onlooker the 
pleasure of participating in a very personal and 
beautiful drama. The experience is always a 
memorable one. Courtesy The Stable Gallery. 
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Donald Silverstein 





These photographs trace the simple steps that a London 
“Busker”’ goes through in pursuit of the penny. The 
photographs reflect the pleasure that Silverstein derived 
from recording this piece of local color. Courtesy 
Condé Nast Publications. 





Philip Featheringill 












(This piece is at a disadvantage in black 
and white.) Featheringill’s work is strong, 
personal, poetic and is very much a product 
of intense observation and devoted 
rendering. The end result always completely 
projects the idea and the moment that he 
envisioned. 




















































What has the modern artist done to deserve 
the violent epithets of Congressmen, the 
President of the United States, war 
veterans, conservative sculptors, clergy. 
men, and museum directors? Essentially 
what he has done is to say, Here is the way 
I see contemporary reality, this is the way 
I wish to work, these are the things J 
present for you to see, this is what | 
believe about art, this is what I have 
learned, I intend to go on working this 
way, consider it, look at it, enjoy it, with 
my compliments. As far as I can see, the 
conduct of the artist is impeccable, he 
makes no claims except through his work, 
he threatens no one. 


(Moral Values and the Experience of Art by Harold Taylor) 






















and opposing trends that face the man 
involved in graphic communications he 
must be always aware and conscious of 
place and position in our world and the 
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keep the creative person from being able to retain the ability to remain in contact with 
completely experience or understand “‘in- himself and the wellsprings of his creative 
spiration.” activity. It is so easy to fall prey to con- 


I know I was asking a great deal of an formity and the well defined approach to 
audience, but I am convinced that in the solving problems. To work automatically 
light of the enormous knot of daily interests is as much a sin against the creative spirit 


moral responsibility he has to it. He must exciting and important things should be 





as it is to work without true inspiration. 
We must all work hard to bring ourselves 
his closer to this state of awareness of ourselves. 
For those who teach one of the most 
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Alan Fontaine 


Fontaine is known primarily in the field of experimental 
and still-life photography. This collage of his shows 
another area that he explores to keep himself continually 
creative, aware and alive. 











Albert Terris 




























Albert Terris’s ability to keep in 
touch with his innermost feelings 
coupled with his persistance to 
find truth, prove him to be a 
very important sculptor. Another 
exciting thing in Terris’s work is 
the thing he finds, not the thing 
he is looking for. 


Spiral 


These exciting 14” x 

1914” Swiss Portfolios 

have carried the work of colette © e 
Bill, Klee, Hofman, Arp, ig 
Mondrian, Imre Reiner, 

Schwitters, etc., with 

imagination and 

conviction. It is sad that 

they haven’t had larger 

circulation in this 





country. 


Portfolio 


In 1950 Portfolio was anticipated 
with great excitement. At last a 
magazine of high standards and 
graphic impact was to appear and 
fill a great need. Three issues of 
Portfolio were published and then 
it died. We miss it and I am sure 
many of us have wondered why 
we have never been able to 
support one magazine of this 
calibre for any length of time in 
America. Thanks should go to 
George Rosenthal, the publisher 
and to Alexey Brodovitch, the 
art director, for showing us what 
can be done with such a 
magazine. 





a Piveent 





always uppermost in the mind: the fact 
that every time he enters a class room of 
students to teach he will be in one way or 
another touching the future. Therefore we 
will know how important it is for him to 
constantly struggle for a deeper under- 
standing of himself and what he teaches. 
This struggle, or search, or finding, what- 
ever you may call it, is never ending. Men 
must always put a great deal of effort in 
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5 SMTA TEET ES 


the searching for truth and total being. The 
first time he experiences the rewards of his 
efforts and is able to see and feel it in his 
work he will know that the struggle to be 
aware and alive is important. .. . In any 
kind of work or living this is true but for 
the man who works with the material stuff 
of himself and creates with it there is even 
greater necessity for him to keep himself 
alive and aware. 
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This drawing is one of many drawings and paintings that 
Bayer has produced besides the tremendous quantity of 
superb graphic material that he is known for. They 
clearly show the depth of artistic understanding that 
Bayer is capable of touching. 


Herbert Bayer 
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Interfaith Day 


Al Star Program 


Paul Rand 
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Ben Shahn 


These four men have shown 
that creative ability coupled 
with conviction, hard work, 
and integrity can produce 
work that is inspired and 
catalytic in content. 

zOrich It is an experience to review 
the output of their work. 
The A.I.G.A.’s recent show 
of Ben Shahn’s graphic 
work was proof of this fact. 
I wonder who in America 
will show the first large 
exhibition of Max Bill? 





Herbert Matter 








I read a few years ago an account of the 
early days of Paul Klee and many of the 
things that he said have been very im- 
portant sources of inspiration for me. At 
the age of 23 Klee had this to say: “. . . it 
is a great difficulty and a necessity to have 
to begin with the smallest. I want to be as 
new born, knowing nothing, absolutely 
nothing, about Europe; ignoring poets and 
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fashion, to be almost primitive. Then I 
want to do something very modest; to work 
out by myself a tiny, formal motive, one 
that my pencil will be able to hold without 
technique. One favourable moment is 
enough. The little thing is easily and con- 
cisely set down. It’s already done! It was 

a tiny but real affair, and someday through 
the repetition of such small but original 





















Alexey Brodovitch 


Alexey Brodovitch photographed and designed 
~ this book in 1937. The text was written by Edwin 
e Denby and it was published by J. J. Augustin. 
Photographically it is ranked as one of the most 
important books of its kind. The vitality and 
strength of the photographs and the overall 
sensitive design of the book is timeless. It still 
inspires and gives clarification to the younger 
generation of photographers who are fortunate 
enough to come across an issue of it today. 
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i 
deeds, there will come one work upon which that sooner or later I will arrive at some- 
ork I can really build. .. .” Then another thing legitimate, only I must begin, not 
thought by Klee to spend time with is this: with the hypotheses, but with specific 
ut “, .. L have to disappoint people at first instances, no matter how minute. If I then 
. Lam expected to do things a clever succeed in a distinguishing a clear structure, 
\- fellow could easily fake. But my consolation I get more from it than from a lofty imagi- 
3 must be that I am much more handicapped nary construction. And the typical will 
igh by the sincerity of my intentions than by automatically follow from a series of 


any lack of talent or ability. I have a feeling 
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examples. ... 





Leonide Massine, from Alexey Brodovitch’s book Ballet. 


Modern art is dangerous to rigidity, 
smugness, conformity, and sterility. It 
starts from different assumptions, and 
moves to different conclusions. It refuses to 
take its orders from outside the areas of 
aesthetic judgment, or from any other 
source than the individual creative idea. 
It asserts the value of free expression, in 
whatever medium and in whatever form the 
artists finds valid and creative. When it 
fails, it fails for its own reasons, not for 
the reasons assigned to it by those who 
reject its right to exist. 


(Moral Values and the Experience of Art by Harold Taylor) 











There is no need I am sure to clarify 
why Klee’s words were inspiring and im- 
portant to me as an artist developing during 
the middle of the 20th century. 

His words have importance for the 
designer who is at this moment standing 
in a very important place in the develop- 
ment of graphic arts; the young designer 
especially should consider them and relate 
them to his own work. There has to be a 
looking beyond the drawing board, the 
exhibition hall, self-glory and the printed 
page. Try to look out past “now” and ask 
yourself what you want to do with what 
you are doing. Is there enough awareness, 
searching curiosity, courage, and strength 
of one’s convictions to carry on in the 


Robert Rauschenberg 


I should like very much to 
experience again the first 
time I saw the work of 
Rauschenberg. We seldom 
are faced with a painting 
or sculpture that demands 
every bit of our ability to 
experience, and to be 
completely truthful and 
aware. But Rauschenberg’s 
work does demand this 
ability. There is no need 
“to like or to enjoy,” the 
challenge is to be able to 
shake the pre-conditioned 
reflexes and be able to 
experience. It is very easy 
for the person who is art 
moved to become crippled 
by prejudice and 
intolerance. Photograph by 
Louis Stevenson. 














Jasper John 












Here again, the impact of new 
experience, new emotions, a 
whole new world to explore and 
to become familiar with. And 
again there is no need to “like” 
this, but there is the need to 
allow yourself to remain flexible 
and tolerant. 





(closed) 





manner that will satisfy you as a creative 
person? The road today for the creative 
person who is involved in commercial enter- 
prise is a dangerous one. He sells a very 
important commodity and if there is too 
much compromise and dilution he can 
easily become disillusioned and lose faith 
in himself and his creative spirit. 

There is also the pitfall of becoming too 
adept with graphic symbols and devices. 
It is easy to do today. The cliche can be 
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made to fit into many forms and take many 
shapes. When this is done the creative spirit 
can be harmed and you lose the impact of 
truth. 

So, the designer must work as hard as 
the most devoted. He must pursue truth, 
awareness and mature as a man of faith, as 
a musician, physicist or scientist has to do. 
And only through this constant pursuit 
does the artist get closer to the force of 
the creative spirit within himself. 






























Marvin Israel 


When one witnesses such a 
clean and articulate piece of 
poster design you wonder 
why more of this kind of 
approach isn’t used in the 
theatre, dance and music 
world. It had a very small 
distribution, therefore many 
of us were deprived of seeing 
it actually at work. It is red 
and black printed on white, 
approximately 3’ x 5’. 





Whatever else we do as teachers and edu- 
cators, our central concern must be to help 
the young find a personal identity, and a 
philosophy by which they can live. To do : 

80, it is necessary for each of us to discover S . J. D enham, D un ector 
within ourselves and within the world 
which surrounds us a set of principles and 
aims which can give direction to our own 
lives and to the lives of our students. 





(Moral Values and the Experience of Art by Harold Taylor) 
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BUCKNER FANNING’S SERMON 


location & dates of revival imprinted here 














Robert Brownjohn 


You have to scale this up in your mind 
to a large outdoor billboard poster. 
Then visualize yourself going 60 mph 
on a super highway in Texas. Then 
look up and see this coming at you. 
No doubt about your getting the age 
old message of the evangelist. A 
stimulating answer for this problem. 


We are now thoroughly involved in the 
matter of moral values and the experience 
of art. The experience of art is one which 
quickens the human consciousness to a 
greater sensitivity of feeling and a higher 
level of discrimination among ideas and 
emotions. There is not just one kind of 
art which lends itself to this experience, 
whether modern or traditional, painting or 
design, sculpture or literature. The art 
objects themselves are the occasions on 
which individuals, either the artist who 
made them or the observer who recreates 
them, can move more freely into areas of 
experience which were formerly unknown. 

The experience of art, for the child in 
school and for all of us, is an experience 
through which we can gain an insight into 
what it means to be free in emotional 
response and free in the choice of ideas. 
The experience of art is a way of enriching 
the quality of human experience, and of 
reaching a precision in the choice of 
values. 


(Moral Values and the Experience of Art by Harold Taylor) 





Leo Lionni 





which way 


for family counseling call 


Lionni again proves the depth and 
sensitivity of his creative ability. 
Never cliche, ever honest and vital, 
his work has always been rewarding. 





Saul Steinberg 


The most observing graphic commentator of our 
time. Steinberg has revealed us and our 
environment as it is. Humorous, ridiculous, sad, 
preposterous and yet there always seems to be 
an understanding hand and a knowing heart at 
the core of all this activity. Courtesy of the 
Sidney Janis Gallery. 





Henri Cartier - Bresson 


In his book “‘The Decisive Moment” Bresson has 
this to say about his own way of working: “To me, 
photography is the simultaneous recognition, in a 
fraction of a second, of the significance of an event as 
well as of a precise organization of forms which give 
that event its proper expression. 

“T believe that, through the act of living, the 
discovery of oneself is made concurrently with the 
discovery of the world around us which can mold us, 
but which can also be affected by us. A balance must 
be established between these two worlds—the one 
inside us and the one outside us. As the result of a 
constant reciprocal process, both these worlds come to 
form a single one. And it is this world that we must 
communicate. 

“But this takes care only of the content of the 
picture. For me, content cannot be separated from 
form. By form, I mean a rigorous organization of 
the interplay of surfaces, lines, and values. It is in 
this organization alone that our conceptions and 
emotions become concrete and communicable. In 
photography, visual organization can stem only from 
a developed instinct.”’ ‘The Decisive Moment” by 
Henri Cartier Bresson, published by Simon and 
Schuster, New York, 1952. 


The value of things and of ideas is learned 
only by the immersion of the individual in 
the stream of human relations which make 
up his daily life. 


(Moral Values and the Experience of Art by Harold Taylor) 


Richard Avedon 


In his field, Avedon has maintained his position 
as the most creative fashion photographer. His 
very personal, probing, inventive style of working 
has produced scores of portraits of the calibre 
that is evident in the photograph of Marian 
Anderson. He is always both surprising and 
amusing in his approach to his work. But one of 
the most exciting aspects of Avedon is his ability 
to grasp editorial matter and the relationship 
that exists between it and photography. His 
latest venture into the movie world has shown us 
a further extension of his abilities. 

Courtesy Harper’s Bazaar. 
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werner Bischof 


Werner Bischof produced some of the most 

mature, beautiful and senstive photographs of our 
time. The rests of his trip with the Red Cross 
through postwar Eastern Europe were some of the 
most powerful photographs of war and poverty 
ever produced by a contemporary photographer. 
In the book “Japan” you can witness the range of 
his talent. 


The extraordinary fact is that there is such 
a close relation between a hatred of 
liberalism in political and social terms, 
and a hatred of modern art, modern edu- 
cation, modern literature, and modern life 
in general. But why there should be such 
incredible outbursts against modern art, 
why abstract painters should be considered 
more likely to be subversive than the 
realists, why representational sculpture 
should be considered more patriotic and 
more American than mobiles, why politi- 
cal criteria should be used to judge works 
of art of any kind, requires a great deal of 
understanding. It also requires a great 
deal of patience on the part of the artists, 
museum directors, and teachers who are 
attacked. 


(Moral Values and the Experience of Art by Harold Taylor) 


Matthew Brady 


Mathew Brady was a courageous and inspired 
photographer. He left us a heritage in 
photographs. The Civil War pictures are by 
themselves incredible. They were a triumph 
_Over every conceivable obstacle that one can 
imagine. His portraits of Lincoln, Lee, Grant, 
Sherman, and Custer, to name a few, are priceless 
documents of our history. “Mr. Lincoln’s 
Camera Man” by Roy Meredith, published by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, in 1946, is a marvelous 
book to acquaint yourself with Brady. 













Mili, I am sure, will never know 
how many thousands of people 
were jazz-moved and inspired by 
this 10 minute jam session on 
film that he made in 1944, 
entitled ‘“Jammin’ the Blues.” 
Lester Young, Big Sid Catlett, 
Joe Jones, Harry Edison, Illinois 
Jacquet, etc., can still lift you 
to a standing, stomping finale. 





Irving Penn 





The impact of Penn’s work on the photographic world can 
only be measured by the followers that have been 
absorbed by his taseful, precise and studied pictures. 

He has opened many eyes to the unlimited potential 

that exists for the creative photographer. Courtesy 

Condé Nast. 
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John Peter is head of John Peter 
Associates, a New York editorial 
service specializing in architecture and 
modern living. 


The long playing record, ‘“‘Conversations Regarding 
the Future of Architecture’ grew out of an audio- 
documentary project I have been working on during 
recent years. 

Architecture is one of the great arts of our times. 
As a matter of fact, it is the art that has found an 
especially favorable climate in our own century. It is 
an art that not only requires considerable aesthetic and 
highly individual talent but it is an art that utilizes 
technology and mass production and requires a 
skilled and prospering society. 

Some while ago, it struck me that though we have 
lost many of the great men who created modern 
painting, those who created modern architecture are 
very much alive and articulate. I set about to record 
in their own conversational words how modern 
architecture all came about: how it developed, the 
ideas behind it, and where it was going. To date we 
have recorded over thirty important architects, in- 
cluding Frank Lloyd Wright, Meis van der Rohe, 
Walter Gropius, Richard Neutra. Running con- 
tinuously, there would amount to about five twenty-four 
hour days of architectural conversation. 

Yet the more we go on, the more clear it becomes 
that we have scarcely begun. The unexpected enthusi- 
asm shown for the record, distributed by the Reynolds 
Metals Company to architects and schools of archi- 
tecture, reveals how interesting other people find this 
material. 


By John Peter 


This is a brief excerpt from the 
L.P. record ‘Conversations Re- 
garding the Future of Archi- 
tecture.’ Here Philip Johnson, 
Architectural Chairman of the 
Museum of Modern Art, co- 
author with Henry-Russell Hitch- 
cock of the classic, ‘‘The Interna- 
tional Style’ and a most cele- 
brated architect in his own right, 
discusses three modern masters. 





Philip Johnson 


I would pick the three great works as the Marseilles 
apartments of Corbusier, Taliesin West of Wright, 
and the 860 Lake Shore Drive towers of Mies van 
der Rohe. 

Now, the first, the Marseilles apartments; why? 
Because he carried, as far as possible, esthetic 
experimentation in the modern style. The modern 
style of architecture is one in which we emphasize 
the weightlessness, the lightness, the inherent 
characteristic of skeleton construction. Corbusier 
has carried that much further than anybody else, 
by holding the building up on great expressive 
hands—almost expressionistic. And then, above it, 
he has a reticulation; he’s carried his glass back, not 
to make this eternal flat skin effect, that all modern 
buildings in New York seem to get by trying to 
keep the outer walls thin for economic reasons. He 
has pushed them way back, 20 feet sometimes, to 
keep the hollow honeycomb-like effect of the entire 
building. Then thirdly, and most important, he has 
carried sculptural effects on the roof materials to 
such a degree, that if you were just to consider it 
large sculpture, it would still count. It does seem 
to me that there is no contradiction between 
architecture and sculpture. The architect has a 
perfect right to make sculptural forms out of his 
needs, as Corbusier does out of his chimneys, to 
make an expressive unity to bind the whole compo- 
sition together against the sky. 


Eero Saarinen, well known for 
his M. I. T. Auditorium, the 
Music Camp at Aspen and the 
General Motors Technical Center, 
discusses the influence of his 
friend, Corbusier. 





Eero Saarinen 


Corbu gave it form. You know he is the Bible of 
the form of modern architecture because his books 
are like the sketches of Leonardo da Vinci—and 
Gropius rightly refers to him as the Leonardo da 
Vinci of our time. This terrific inventiveness! That 
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he can almost take any theme, and by dramatization 
and emphasis of that, make a whole architecture out 
of it and in that way sort of find form more or less 
in the functional. But don’t think of him as one 
that finds the form alone in the functional because 
basically it is in his heart. 

Buildings like Marseilles are to me very, very, 
strong influences. Here, for 20 or 30 years, we’ve 
made thinner and thinner sticks, and so forth, more 
or less on the basis of Corbu. Then he comes along 
and makes sort of an elephantine, strong, massive 
building like that and—complete reversal of a 
trend! 

To me personally, the interesting lesson I get 
from him is: Every problem has it’s own solution. 
And architecture is not just a mold—a formula to 
be found—but it’s a whole way of thinking. And 
also, a plastic form that he brings in, in relation to 
geometric form or to the crystalline form. All, you 
know, fields that we haven’t begun to explore yet. 

Sculpture is fine, but don’t ever forget structure. 
And that’s where Mies comes in. So much of 
Corbu’s architecture was really arrived at from the 
painting—from the cubist painting world—that in 
his work the structural quality of the building is not 
emphasized and when imitated often forgotten. But 
with Mies, who came here late in life, absorbed 
America during the war years—and then his work 
bloomed into a great number of buildings—and all 
with this very, very strong, Spartan, almost 
religious belief in structure. I see it almost a 
continuation of the Gothic—Le Duc, Berlager, 
Sullivan, Mies. The principle and belief that struc- 
ture is the important thing that influences structures 
and that the use of a building can change but the 
structure always stays. 

There are many ways of being influenced by 
Mies van der Rohe, and many have said that 
General Motors is the project where I have been 
most influenced by him. I would say that I have 
been most influenced by Mies in the MIT Audi- 
torium; not by his form but by his principles. You 
know, whether you use concrete or steel, or whether 
you use a box or a dome, those are details, but the 
principle of making structure the dominant element 
in architecture and letting the functional ones fit in 
and be controlled by the structural ones, to a degree, 
is a Mies principle. 


Philip Johnson 


Mies knows all about building. He knows, before he 
puts a line to paper, how it’s going to look. But he 
also knows what’s possible. He also knows what you 
have to admit is going to have to be put in the build- 
ing before you do it. And then he realizes more than 
that. He realizes what civilization we’re in. You 
can’t repeat Marseilles. Who is going to be able to 
build something of the processional incredibleness of 
Taliesin West? But everyone can—and mostly 
does—build apartment houses., And the patterns, 
which he has developed, for sheathing the skeleton 
building, is the first—yes it is, it certainly is—the 
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first step in this economic problem cum architecture 
problem since Sullivan, who first used verticality to 
organize multi-story buildings. It’s amazing to 
realize that the multi-story building is quite a new 
problem in architecture. Sullivan was the first to 
grapple with it. Richardson only built buildings 5 
or 6 stories high. They were still blown up one story 
houses. That warehouse, Marshall Field warehouse 
—a one story building! But the Wainwright is a sky 
scraper and the Wainwright thesis of the base, the 
vertical columns—the pilasters almost—and the 
heavy cornice have been copied ever since because 
it is the logical way to sheath a multi-story building 
if it goes up with its vertical emphasis. Mies, of 
course, doesn’t know this. He’s never seen any of 
Sullivan’s work. It’s a pure accident, but it isn’t an 
accident because the problem is the same: that Mies 
solved in the technique of our day what Sullivan 
solved in the technique of his. And that is a basic 
pattern from which it is extremely difficult to 
diverge. Many of us have tried. Say, well now look, 
I just mustn’t have those exposed mullions, to 
create that wonderful impression of 860, but the 
more you try to make a building cheap and the 
more you try to make it expressive, the more closer 
to 860 you’re going to end up. 

Taliesin West, of course, is a different matter. 
Frank Lloyd Wright belongs to the ages. There, I 
think, the essence of his house is the human ele- 
ment: the procession through the building. I once 
counted the turns that you make as you approach 
the building until you get into what he calls the 
cove, and the number of turns, I think, was 45. 
Now, he is playing with you as you walk through 
that place. He stops your car, as any good architect 
should, 200 or 300 feet from the entrance. It doesn’t 
rain enough to make any difference. Then you start 
down steps, up steps, to the left, to the right, down 
the long, very long pergola and you turn to the 
right to get out under that famous prow, and you 
take those few steps down onto the magnificent 
view that has been concealed from you for two or 
three hundred feet of walking. Then you see Ari- 
zona stretched out as he meant you to, and then 
you turn and go into a little tent room. The man, 
of course, understands light better than anybody in 
the world, and he has this tent light that trickles, 
filters down through into this private room. Before 
he opens any flaps, you are just bathed in this can- 
vas light. Then when he opens the flap onto the 
little secret garden, you say there are no more sur- 
prises. There can’t be any more unfolding of space, 
but there are. And you get into the private court- 
yard with the green grass and the falling water, 
which I notice he has since changed. He now has 
round circular paths surrounding the seats. Then 
you finally get into the cove. And just when you’re 
used to Frank Lloyd Wright’s six foot ceiling, it has 
a fourteen foot ceiling and the fireplace runs the full 
length of the building—there are no windows all of a 
sudden and no canvas. You’re entirely enclosed in 
the middle of this experience. And by the time you 
get there you realize that you’ve been handled, and 
twisted very much as a symphony will, until you 
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get to the crisis. That, perhaps, is not even architec- 
ture in the same sense that the Corbusier Building 
is, but they both have something to tell later 
architects. 


Eero Saarinen 


Wright has given us the greatest inspiration about 
the use of space, has also shown us the plastic form 
of architecture; architecture in relation to nature, 
architecture in relation to the material, and to a 
certain degree to structure. And he has shown us, 
also, the dramatization of architecture, which I 
think is a very important thing. You know, some 
try in their work to be influenced by him directly. 
I could never do that and I think that is wrong. His 
influence on one is, and should be, much more not 
through the form itself but through the philosophy, 
the principles, and maybe the enthusiasm behind his 
forms. And I think it may well be that fifty years 
from now we will sort of feel him stronger amongst 
us than right now. We live too close to him now. 
That is the way I look at Wright, and I think of 
Wright as the greatest living architect. Well, I 
might add one little thing to that: that so much of 
Wright’s forms are really from a different era and 
the young architect and the student who isn’t 
aware of that sort of slides right into that and 
wrongly so. But, boy, don’t ever underestimate 
Wright. Then Wright hasn’t really been integrated 
into architecture yet. And I think that’s the wisest 
statement I’ve said today: that I think Wright’s 
contribution has not yet been integrated into 
modern architecture. 


Mies van der Rohe, world famous 
architect whose work, from the 
Barcelona Pavillion in 1929 to 
the Seagram Building being 
erected on Park Avenue in New 
York, has been one dominant 
influence shaping the architecture 
of our age. Here are some of his 
recollections of early influences 
and some of the ideas behind his 
own work. 


Mies van der Rohe 


I think if somebody takes his work seriously and 
even if he is relatively young, you know, he will be 
influenced by other people. You just cannot help 
that, you know, it is a fact. I was influenced by old 
buildings. I looked at them. People built them and I 
don’t know their names and I don’t know what it 
was, you know: mostly very simple buildings. When 
I was really young, you know, not even 20 years old, 
I was impressed by the strength of these old build- 
ings, you know, because they didn’t even belong to 
any epoch, you know. But they were there for 1000 
years and still there and still impressive and nothing 





could change it, you know. And all the styles, the 
great styles, passed but they were still there—didn’t 
lose anything. They were ignored through certain 
architectural epochs, but they were still there and 
still good as they were the first day they were built. 

Well, I worked with Peter Behrens. He had a 
great sense—a great form—that was his main inter- 
est and that I certainly understood and learned from 
him. 

I was lucky enough, you know, when I came to 
the Netherlands and was confronted with Berlager’s 
works—the construction was what made the strong- 
est impression on me, you know, the use of brick, 
the honesty of materials, and so on. I never forget 
this lesson I got there, you know, just by looking 
at his buildings—after only a few talks with 
Berlager, but not about that, we never talked about 
architecture together. 

And I learned a lot from Frank Lloyd Wright,— 
I would say that—more as a liberation. You know, 
I felt much freer by seeing what he did. You know, 
the way how he puts a building in a landscape, you 
know, and the free way how he uses space and so on. 

I am working on architecture as a language and I 
think you have to have a grammar in order to have 
language. You can use it, you know, for normal pur- 
poses. And you speak in prose and if you are good 
at that, you speak in wonderful prose and if you are 
really good, you can be a poet. The same language! 
Yes, that is the characteristic. And I think it is the 
same in architecture. You know, if you have to 
construct something, you can make a garage out of 
it or you can make a cathedral out of it. It is the 
same means, the same structural methods we use for 
all these things. 

I cannot tell you at the moment where I read it 
that architecture belongs to the epoch and not even 
to the time, to the real epoch. What is the essence of 
the epoch? And that is the only thing that we really 
can express, what is worth to express, you know. 

Until I understood that, I would not be for 
fashion in architecture. I would look for more pro- 
found principles. And since I know by reading and 
studying books, that we are under the influence of 
science and technology, I would ask myself, you 
know, what can that be, you know, what result 
comes from this fight. Can we change it, or can we 
not change it? And the answer of the question, you 
know, gives me the direction which I followed, not 
what I like, you know. I throw out often things I 
liked very much, they are dear to my heart, but 
when I have a better conviction, a better idea, a 
clearer idea, better, then I follow the clearer idea. 
And after a while, you know, I find the Washington 
Bridge most beautiful, the best building in New 
York. Maybe at the beginning I wouldn’t, you 
know, that grew. But first I had to conquer the idea 
and later I appreciated it as a beauty. 

Thomas Aquinas says ‘‘Reason is the first prin- 
ciple of all human work.” Now when you have 
grasped that once, you know, then act accordingly. 
So I would throw out everything that is not reason- 
able. I don’t want to be interesting, I want to be 
good. 


























Angular A went astray 


Baroque B lost his pedigree 
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I first became aware of Tom Geismar and his little 
book ‘‘26 Tales of Woe” while looking through the 
AIGA’s 50 Books Exhibition for 1956. The humor 
and simplicity of it appealed to me immediately. I 
wanted one and found out to my dismay that it was 
out of print. It seemed at the moment that every 
time one finds or hears about an object of this sort 
that it is invariably out of stock, out of print, or out 
of reach. The next step was how to get a copy. The 
book was done at Yale and that led me to Al Eisen- 
man, director of the Yale’s Graphic Design Depart- 
ment. 

I found out that Tom Geismar was 23 years old 
and he had designed the book and printed it himself 
for his degree in graphic arts. This still produced no 
copy of the book for me. All gone. Well, out of all 
this came a good idea. Al Eisenman consented to 
have the one copy at Yale photographed on 35 mm 
color film and I showed it to the audience that at- 
tended the ‘‘Sources of Inspiration’ Exhibition. It 
was received with pleasure and much enthusiasm. 
We then took a hand vote as to how many people in 
attendance would buy the book if it was re-printed 
and the count was overwhelming. My thanks to 
Tom Geismar for small blessings. The result is a 
rumor that it may re-appear. 
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Dancing D went om a spree 








Clumsy C slipped on a pea 


Dancing D went on a spree 









































Eamets F marred «flea Fast F devoured the chef 
Eccentric E married a flea Fat F devoured the chef 
Gente G ran ont of tea H tal H 
G 
Genteel G ran out of tea Horizontal H doesn’t rhyme with anything 
Incised I was cut awry Jocular J cried all day 
Wetted | ws cut aur) 
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Recently in New York there was an exhibition of prints made from the original 
negatives of Atget. It was my first opportunity to see the work of the French 
master first hand. They were wonderful! He was so capable of capturing his love 
of life and the understanding he had for light and texture. His remarkable 
documents will always remain fixed in the memory of any man that sees them. 











The search for a personal philosophy 
begins when we realize the need for one, 
when we see clearly that unless we believe 
deeply in ourselves and our values, we 
will lose our own individuality. 

One of the primary tasks of the teacher 
in America today is to reach the individual 
consciousness of our students, to penetrate 
beneath the surface of the cliches and 
slogans which cover the public mind, and 
to set in motion those spontaneous and 
fresh insights which lead toward personal 
truth and personal value. 
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(Moral Values and the Experience of Art by Harold Taylor) 


Norman Solomon 


Norman Solomon is a young New Yorker who has 
been a photographer only a matter of months. 
His pictures are immediate and very personal. 
What you see is what Solomon saw and not a 
picture prepared for you to see. He has an 
advantage of being able to see life and his 
surroundings, feel the pulse of the moment and be 
able to record it on his film. There is no catering 
to a style of making pictures or a school. Solomon 
knows when to photograph and the results are 
good photographs. 

During the exhibition many people asked 
“how do you use these photographs?” so, on the 
facing page and the following 4 pages we put 
ourselves to answering this question. 


Noel Martin, Cincinnati designer and typographer, 
took advantage of one of Solomon’s unusual prints 
by repeating the punched out holes typographically 
for this title page. 








The three prints before application 


Norman Solomon 


In contemporary American life, there are 
so many public pressures which bear down 


on the individual American citizen, that it 
requires serious and sustained effort of 
will to think and-even to feel independ- 
ently. It requires a continuing reaffirma- 
tion of moral courage to express inde- 
pendent conclusions once they have been 
reached. 


(Moral Values and the Experience of Art by Harold Taylor) 
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We know a great deal more than we used 
to know about the relation of the creating 
arts to the emotional development 9 
children, and we know enough to say that 
creative work in the arts has a generous © 


S. 


contribution to make to the full maturing ip 
of the individual, or, as we often say, to th 
development of the free personality. By x 


this I mean a personality which is capable 
of reacting spontaneously, freshly, and 
independently to a new situation as i 
emerges in experience. 


DJUNA BARNES 


(Moral Values and the Experience of Art by Harold Taylo) 


Norman Solomon 
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Ray Johnson again, with a book jacket. 
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Myself, a poster for a forthcoming play. 


Bruno Munari 








Photo by Leo Lionni 


In 1953 The Italian Books and Handicrafts Shop in 
New York had a showing of Munari. It was here 
that I first saw his work. They had many of his 
delightful children’s books and most exciting of all 
were the unreadable books. The fragile beauty of 
their make-up, the subtle humor and the pure 
poetry of those unreadable pages can only be de- 
scribed by telling you that first hand experience can 
only suffice in this matter. You have to see for 
yourself. They are apart from the studied design 
problems that we so often encounter. You feel that 
this is very much a part of a way of life and all of 
his work reflects this. Unpretentious, direct and 
memorable. 

Mildred Constantine showed his remarkable 
slides a few years later at the Museum of Modern 
Art. Munari had made within the framework of the 
35 mm slides a world of colors, textures and con- 
stant amazements. We projected these same slides 
at the Sources show and they made an enormous 
contribution to the total spirit of the Exhibition. 





Two spreads from the unreadable books. 


A double spread from ‘“‘Nella Notte Buia’ published 
in Italy in 1956. 












The quotation below is by 
Giedion on “‘Universalism 
and the Enlargement of 
Our Outlook’’ and is taken 
from Gyorgy Kepes’ latest 
book ‘‘The New Landscape 
in Art and Science’ pub- 
lished by Paul Theobald in 
Chicago. 



















































Gyorgy Kepes 


Our time, regarded in the form of its whole struc- 
ture, is still in a preparatory condition. There is 
no need to stress that we hold no primitive belief 
in the march of progress, but we do believe that 
each civilization is an expression of a certain state 
of development, and that mankind always has to 
begin anew to learn to work with the means of 
expression of its own period. The demanding urge 
ever to create anew, over and over again, is an 
inner law of life itself and one of its most beautiful 
reassurances. Simply to take over from the past 
results in rigidity, disconnectedness, and the domi- 
nation of the trite and stereotyped, as one can see 
from a glance at the public taste and emotional 
make-up of the nineteenth century. This is es- 
pecially true for our civilization whose structure— 
in contrast to the long-lasting periods of pre- 
history and early history—is continually subject 
to rapid change. Even now, in the middle of the 
twentieth century, Boccioni’s statement of 1911 
is still valid: ‘“We are the primitives of a new 
civilization.” 

What will this civilization look like? Will a 
partial blindness be accepted, or will it truly be 
based on reality? It would seem that no earlier 
period has been so rich in possibilities both to 
lighten the life of man and to create an all- 
penetrating universality; even though, regarded 
superficially, the state in which we find ourselves 
at present gives an opposite reflection: chaos; an 
obtuse lack of co-ordination; the hero-worship of 
specialists; a chasm between thinking and feeling; 
the accumulation of knowledge, invention, and 
production without the capacity to absorb them 
fully so that they can become organized into a 
hierarchy of values. 

The disappointments and catastrophies that 
afflicted the youth of 1940 led them to doubt the 
sense of existence itself: this has been particularly 
evident in those countries shattered by the war. In 
France the great influence of J. P. Sartre, and in 
Germany the fascination which has spread from 
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the philosophy of Martin Heidegger, with its often 
fraudulent polemics, have marked out a detour 
along which an important section of our civiliza- 
tion has become soaked with nihilism. 

It is the enchantment and the dilemma of life 
always to be placed before two possibilities, the 
one leading to sectionalism the other to wholeness. 
An all-embracing universalism founded upon the 
inner freedom of the individual is the heart of the 
problem of our period. We are still at the stage of 
heaping together a mass of material, as though by 
some miracle a heap of bricks can become a building 
that will give our period of its inner expression— its 
Gestalt. In common with every newly-emerging 
civilization, there is an enlargement of our outlook. 
Though we may be blinded by the nearness of 
events, it again seems that no earlier period has 
penetrated so deeply and with such giant strides 
into the basic elements of life, matter, energy, 
growth and the limits of the organic and the in- 
organic. 

The desire to unveil the secrets of the phe- 
nomenon of growth; to find an answer to the riddle 
of form and Gestalt; to discover more about rela- 
tionships within a limited whole, and also to under- 
stand the relationship of this with other wholes: 
all this is part of the inner will of our civilization. 

This enlargement of our outlook is also visible 
in the sphere of the emotions, and this book with 
its fascinating display on the microscopic and the 
macroscopic forms of the physical world brings 
these within range of emotional reaction. It reveals 
in its excellent pictures that the forms of the 
infinitely small and the forms of the infinitely large 
—atoms and stars—have reached the level of our 
emotional experience. The viewpoint is widened, 
but this enlargement of the psychic outlook has 
only been made possible by the preparatory opening 
of our emotional equipment by such modern 
painters as Kandinsky, Malevitch, Mondrian, 
Moholy Nagy, Klee, Arp and Miro, who—with 
others—have established stations along the road to 
a new vision of the world around us. They are the 
optical specialists who enable us to become aware 
of what lies slumbering within us, can be awakened 
by us ourselves. 

This book forms another stepping stone towards 
the enlargement of our vision by bringing fields of 
reality, normally closed to our optical experience, 
within reach of our psychic appreciation, and shows 
us that the coming period will have contact in a 
new way with psychic forces. 

What Moholy Nagy has done in his whole work 
to open the eyes of his contemporaries, but es- 
pecially in his book ‘Vision in Motion’ which depicts 
a decisive trend of this period, is here carried a 
stage further by Professor Gyorgy Kepes, one of 
his most intimate students and collaborators. The 
book gives an insight into different spheres of life, 
as exotic as that of the deep sea, and yet closely 
bound up with our contemporary existence. The 
richness and precision of their forms are not 
destined to provide a source for new decorations for 
tea-cups, but to kindle the imagination of the artist. 









































































































Roadside Gas Sign, 1929 


Walker Evans 


The two photographs and the following excerpt by 
Lincoln Kirstein, are from the book ‘‘Walker 
Evans, American Photographs” published by the 
Museum of Modern Art in September 1938. 


The photographic eye of Walker Evans represents 
much that is best in photography’s past and in its 
American present. His eye can be called, with that 
of his young French colleague, Cartier Bresson, 
anti-graphic, or at least anti-art-photographic. 
Photography in itself probably does not interest 
him: you do not think of him as a photographer 
first of all. When you see certain sights, certain 
relics of American civilization past or present, in 
the countryside or on a city street, you feel they 
call for his camera, since he has uniquely recorded 
their cognates or parallels. Physically the pictures 
in this book exist as single prints. They lack the 
surface, obvious continuity of the moving picture, 
which by its physical nature compels the observer 
to perceive a series of images as parts of a whole. 
But these photographs, of necessity seen singly, 
are not conceived as isolated pictures made by the 
camera turned indiscriminately here or there. In 
intention and in effect they exist as a collection of 
statements deriving from and presenting a 
consistent attitude. Looked at in sequence they 
are overwhelming and in their exhaustiveness of 
detail, their poetry of contrast, and, for those who 
wish to see it, their moral implication. Walker 
Evans is giving us the contemporary civilization of 
eastern America and its dependencies as Atget 
gave us Paris before the war and as Brady gave us 
the War between the States. 











Main Street, Saratoga Springs, New York, 1931. 











The experience of art leads each of us into 
discussion of ultimates, into questions of 
truth, into serious philosophy, since the 
response evoked in each of us becomes part 
of our way of looking at the world and part 
of our stated and unstated vocabulary or 
response. 


(Moral Values and the Experience of Art by Harold Taylor) 


Well, this is the last page that I can say 
anything on. And I find I do have two or 
three things that are still not put down. 
First, I know there are many, many people 
I haven’t mentioned that are important to 
me and dear to my heart. And I am sure 
there are many I have overlooked that are 
meaningful to you. I hope this will give us 
both reason to give some time to ourselves 
to review and re-evaluate many of the 
sources of inspiration that have played an 
important role in our lives. Secondly, I want 
to thank the Editor of PRINT for this 
exciting, as well as terrifying experience of 
putting one’s own words down on paper. It 
has been an enlightening and gratifying 
experience. 

And now last, but not least, a quote 
from Picasso that I feel carries great 
pertinence for all of us: “When you begin 
a picture, you often make some pretty 
discoveries. You must be on guard against 
these. In each destroying of a beautiful 
discovery, the artist does not really suppress 
it, but rather transforms it, condenses it, 
makes it more substantial. What comes out 
in the end is the result of discarded finds. 
Otherwise you become your own connoisseur. 
I sell my self nothing.” 


Robert Cato 





Kurt Schwitters 


I was amazed when gallery owner 
Sidney Janis told me that 90% of 
Schwitters’ work was destroyed by fire 
during the last war. It was then I 
realized how importantly the few 
works that exist figure in the lives of so 
many people and seem to do so more 
and more each day. His work has 
always been a source of inspiration for 
painters, architects, poets, writers, 
typographers and designers. His last 
show here in New York at the Janis 
Gallery was remarkable in its 
attendance. The freshness, 
unpretentiousness and perfection of 
scale are important reasons for the 
interest of this growing audience. The 
best information that you can get 
about Schwitters that I know of (in 
English) is from the remarkable book 
“Dada Painters and Poets” edited by 
Robert Motherwell, published by 
Wittenborn, Schultz. 

In the book Mies van der Rohe 
tells that once Schwitters was on a 
train, carrying great roots from a tree 
with him. Someone asked him what 
the roots were and he replied that they 
constituted a cathedral. “But that is 
no cathedral, it is only wood!” the 
stranger exclaimed. ‘But don’t you 
know that cathedrals are made out of 
wood?” Schwitters replied. 

Opposite is ““Modish” 1947, 5” x 634” 
Collection of the author 
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To be free in the sense of being able to 
make independent choices means that the 
free person must know a great deal, must 
be sensitive to a wide variety of experi- 
ences, and must have enough confidence in 
his own judgment to assert it and to learn 
how to correct it through further experi- 
ence. It also means that he must have 
learned to respond to other people and 
other ideas, different from his own, rather 
than reacting against them, and that he has 
learned to accept differences as natural 
rather than as a threat to himself and his 
whole style of life. 


(Moral Values and the Experience of Art by Harold Taylor) 




































INDIA—Paintings from the Ajanta Caves. Preface 
by Jawaharlal Nehru and Introduction by Madanjeet 
Singh. First of the Unesco World Art Series designed 
and jointly edited by Peter Bellew and Anton Schutz. 
Published by the New York Graphic Art Society, 
New York. 80 pages, 32 full color plates. Page size 
13-14%" x 18-14". $16.50 

By Alan Moorehead 








Sometime during the second century BC a colony 
of Buddhist monks made their way up to the ex- 
treme northwestern corner of what is now the state 
of Hyderabad in India. Their object was to establish 
a monastery in some isolated spot in the hills and 
they found what they wanted in the rocky valley 
of the Waghora River just a few miles away from 
the present village of Ajanta. 

Even today this is a desolate and lonely part of 
the country and in the normal course of events 
few travellers would ever bother to go there. The 
river in its headlong descent from the Western 
Ghats has followed a course which is roughly in the 
shape of a gigantic horseshoe with high ravines on 
either side, and you would never know that the 
place existed unless you chanced to come directly 
upon it from above or followed up the valley from 
the plains below. 

Here the monks set to work. They did not build 
in the open. They excavated caves in the steep 
sides of the ravines, squaring them off with proper 
walls and floors and ceilings and erecting their idols 
there. The doorways were embellished with many 
columns and carved figures that were cut out of 
the living rock and the blank spaces on the walls 
ahd ceilings inside were covered with frescoes. It 
was a tremendous work and it continued for 800 
years. In all some 29 caves were made and by the 
end of the Sixth Century AD they contained the 
greatest collection of Buddhist paintings in exist- 
ence. By then, however, Buddhism was dying out 
in India never again to be revived. The caves were 
abandoned. Creepers grew over the doorways, 
damp and mould began to crack the walls and ceil- 
ings, and where once hundreds or even thousands 
of monks and pilgrims had worked and prayed 
together bats and wild bees now flew about. Tigers 
and other animals made their dens under the peeling 
frescoes, and although wild Indian tribes may have 
occasionally made their home in the valley the caves 
vanished out of human knowledge. 

Some 1200 years went by. Charlemagne and the 
Renaissance in Italy, the discovery of America and 
the Napoleonic wars—all this went by without in 
the least disturbing the solitude of this forgotten 
place. 

Then in 1819 a group of British soldiers hap- 
pened to be out tiger shooting in the district and 
(so the story goes) they fell in with a half-wild 
native boy who said he knew where tigers were to 
be found. He led them down into the hidden valley 
and pointed to the thick vegetation growing along 
the cliffs. Drawing the creepers aside the officers 
found themselves confronted with man-made 
columns and statues chiselled out of the rock, and 
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when they peered inside they saw halls of paintings 
leading away into the darkness. Figures of the 
Buddha sat there quietly smiling. 

A turgid series of events followed this re-dis- 
covery of Ajanta. Tourists descended on the 
place and they had a lively time gathering souvenirs 
and scrawling their signatures on the walls. Rain 
and cold air rushed in through the uncovered door- 
ways. But it was the art-lovers who did the chief 
damage. At first they tried to cut the frescoes down 
so that they could be conveyed to museums, and 
when that failed—the paintings simply crumbled 
into dust—they set to work making copies. They 
splashed dirty water on the walls to bring up the 
colour of the paint and their notion of preserving 
the frescoes by covering them with a thick coat 
of varnish was not a happy one—the varnish 
cracked and brought the surface away. At one time 
they had a curator in charge of the caves and he 
specialised in making presents to visitors of flower- 
pieces and the whole heads of figures which he cut 
away with a knife. Altogether in the space of a 
hundred years human beings contrived to do more 
damage to Ajanta than nature had achieved 
through a millenium. 

Early this century, however, there was a stirring 
of responsibility at last. Laurence Binyon made his 
famous pronouncement: ‘‘The frescoes of Ajanta 
have for Asia and the history of Asian art the 
same outstanding significance that the frescoes of 
Assisi, Siena and Florence have for Europe and the 
history of European art. The whole course of art in 
Eastern Asia is bound up with the history of 
Buddhism in its successive phases; and the student 
of that art finds himself continually referring back 
to Ajanta as the one great surviving monument of 
the painting created by Buddhist faith and fervour 
in the land which gave birth to that religion.” 

Experts were sent out from Italy to fix with 
injections of casein what was left of the paintings 
to the walls. Drainage schemes were introduced to 
take off the damp, electric light was installed, gate- 
ways put up and guards appointed to keep the 
souvenir hunters at bay. Now, in the nineteen 
fifties, it is possible at Ajanta to have a glimpse, 
at least, of the splendour of the past. Even these 
last remaining vestiges of the originals are so 
wonderful they must certainly be numbered among 
the very great spectacles of India if not of the 
whole East. 

None of the attempts made by modern artists 
to make painted copies of the frescoes have been 
successful and until recently the only really 
effective photographs were those printed by the 
Oxford University Press. The four Oxford folios 
with their separate volumes of text are likely to 
remain the standard work on Ajanta but they are 
extremely expensive and not nearly enough of 
them are available in universities and public 
libraries. 

It was then, an excellent idea for the New York 
Graphic Society under the auspices of UNESCO 
to undertake the publication of a smaller work—a 
folio giving a selection of 32 coloured photographs 
of the frescoes. These photographs were taken by 





Mandanjeet Singh and reproduced and printed by 
the firm of Amilcare Pizzi of Milan; and they are 
entirely admirable. 

The colours are probably as true as we are ever 
likely to get (and this is remarkable considering 
how difficult it is to light these frescoes for photog- 
raphy) and their size, some eleven inches by four- 
teen and a half, is large enough to give one a vivid 
idea of the scope of the originals. The magic of 
Ajanta comes through and if the reader (or should 
one say the spectator?) does not feel it in these 
pages then he never will feel it. 

In brief it is all so good that it is a pity that one 
must make one or two obvious criticisms. I think 
it was wrong, for instance, that Madanjeet Singh 
in his introduction should have fore-shortened and 
quoted the words of Laurence Binyon printed above 
and claimed them as his own. Then too, I cannot 
altogether agree with his choice of subjects nor his 
cutting of some of the prints. It is inconceivable 
that the head of the Black Princess in Cave One 
could be omitted from any Ajanta collection, and 
his reproduction of the nymph from the verandah 
of Cave 17 has lost all point. In the original the full 
figure is quite well preserved and it appears to be 
flying with a marvellous grace through the air. 
Here we see nothing but a hard close-up of the head: 
there is no indication that she is flying and her 
sapphire and pearl necklace, which is blown side- 
ways by the wind, seems, merely, to be out of 
drawing. 

Elsewhere, however, Madanjeet Singh and his 
publishers have succeeded brilliantly and have 
even given us a new light on Ajanta. This is particu- 
larly so in the details of the elephant in the lotus 
pond, the white duck and the pair of antelopes. 
They are so beautiful that much as I dislike prints 
on my walls I would like to take them out and 
have them framed. For some reason the reproduc- 
tion of the Lotus Bodhisatva—perhaps the greatest 
masterpiece of the caves or indeed of all the painting 
in the East—does not quite come off. The photo- 
graph lacks depth and I remember the outlines 
being sharper in the original. Yet the picture is 
still irresistible: the Buddha half-divine and half- 
human, the saint about to renounce the world, 
and yet with what secret longings and misgivings. 
This one photograph alone, imperfect though it 
may be, makes the whole folio worth while. 

Finally there are the flower-like women of 
Ajanta. It is hardly credible at first that the human 
body could be seen in these proportions—the 
enormous breasts, the tiny waists, the swelling 
thighs—and yet one soon finds oneself accepting 
all this and seeing with the artists’ eyes. Not any- 
where in western painting is there quite this same 
combination of voluptuousness and grace, of carnal 
love and innocence, of a curious spiritual joy in 
accepting life as it is. This absence of the idea of 
guilt comes as something of a shock to the western 
mind and it can be captivating. I found myself 
closing this book with the same sensation I had 
when a year or two ago I emerged into the sunshine 
from the caves themselves—the feeling that, for a 
little time, I had been living in a dream. 











THE BAY PSALM BOOK. 2 VOLUMES (Boxed) 
1. Facsimile of original book. 2. History and origin 
by Zoltan Haraszti. University of Chicago Press. 
$10.00 


By Earnest Elmo Calkins 


One of the rarest books in bibliography is the “Bay 
Psalm Book,” to give it its popular name. Its full 
title is ‘The Whole Book of Psalmes Faithfully 
Translated into English Metre.” It was the first 
book to be both written and printed in America. 
Only eleven copies survive out of an edition of 1700. 
Five of them are complete; the remaining six lack 
one or more leaves. In New York in 1947 a copy was 
sold at auction for $151,000, the highest price ever 
paid for a book at a public sale, and the highest 
price ever paid anywhere for a book in English. 

The University of Chicago Press has just put 
out an excellent facsimile of this literary landmark 
in American printing. Of two previous repro- 
ductions, the first is now practically extinct and 
the second extremely rare. This edition is in two 
volumes, the reproduction itself and a very readable 
history of its origin and surrounding circumstances, 
the two neatly bound in brown cloth and boxed; 
price, $10.00. The enterprise has been in the able 
charge of Zoltan Haraszti, Keeper of Rare Books 
in the Boston Public Library, which has two copies 
of the Psalm Book. He has done a fascinating job of 
literary detective work. 

Most of the research is devoted to the circum- 
stances under which the book was written, the 
popularity of psalm-singing in England and the 
Colonies, the book’s authors, and the strange fact 
that heresy can creep in even through a version of 
the psalms arranged to be sung. The latter was the 
main reason why these Pilgrims felt they simply 
must get out a psalm book of their own. The idea 
seemed to be to get closer to King David’s actual 
words, while rearranging them metrically for 
singing. Also the author clears up a misconception 
by proving that it was John Cotton, not Richard 
Mather, who wrote the profound and learned 
introduction, and was in fact in charge of the work. 
The psalms themselves were rewritten by several 
hands. It was a sort of joint enterprise. 

However, neither the theological nor the literary 
aspects of this book fall within the province of 
PRINT. Its concern is with the physical production, 
the provenience. It: must be confessed that the Bay 
Psalm Book is no masterpiece of printing, such, for 
instance, as is the 42-line Bible. Its typography is 
without distinction and its presswork uneven. But 
one should consider the circumstances under which 
it was produced, and make allowances. To quote a 
phrase famous in another connection, ‘‘You do not 
expect it to be done well; you are surprised that it 
can be done at all.” The little press set up at New 
Towne (now Cambridge) in the shadow of the three- 
year-old Harvard College was primitive even for 
those times. In 1638 Jose Glover, a dissenting 
minister, set sail from London with a press, a 
quantity of paper, and Stephen Day, a locksmith. 
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Glover died on the way over, and the locksmith 
evidently set up the press and proceeded to print, 
first, a broadsheet, “The Freeman’s Oath,” and, 
next, an “Almanack,” neither of which has sur- 
vived, and then the Bay Psalm Book. 

Here, as far as the printing is concerned, the 
trail ends. It makes one keenly curious to know 
more. How did Stephen Day, the locksmith, manage 
to do it? Did he know anything about printing, or 
did he learn by doing, certainly an heroic task? 
Updike, who spells the name Daye, says in his 
“Printing Types’ that Stephen was traditionally 
connected with John Day, famous London printer. 
The connection must have been somewhat drawn 
out, for John was born in 1522 and Stephen in 
1610, two generations later. If Stephen was a 
printer he certainly was not wedded to the craft, 
for a little later he returned to his original trade of 
locksmithing. There is an old press on permanent 
exhibition in Montpelier, Vermont, which is claimed 
to be the one on which the Psalm Book was printed. 
At any rate, it is a good example of the type of press 
that was used. 

And this is the task that young Stephen must 
have performed, at the age of 28: printing a book of 
396 pages on a press with a platen measuring only 
ten by fifteen inches. The pages are 5 by 71% inches, 
so the book must have been printed ‘‘four-on,” in 
signatures of eight pages. The operation consisted 
of daubing ink on the form with ink balls, carefully 
spreading a sheet on the type, giving the screw 
lever a pull, and carefully peeling the printed sheet 
off the type. For an edition of 1700 copies each of 
396 pages, these operations would be repeated 
168,300 times! 

The type is a Roman face about the size of our 
14-point. It is made up into pages allowing no space 
between psalms, beginning the next one even if 
there is room only for the title at the bottom of the 
page. The punctuation is erratic. The old custom of 
printing the first word on the next over-leaf page is 
followed, and with the spelling of those days gives 
some puzzling words in the lower right-hand corner; 
“Afkt,” for instance is ‘‘Asked.’”’ And finally, the 
presswork is uneven; some pages are too faint. Mr. 
Haraszti suggests that Day never washed his type. 
The type, it should be borne in mind, probably had 
to be distributed and reset after each form was 
printed, for it is unlikely that little shop had 
enough type to set up more than eight pages at a 
time, if that. It was a long and laborious job, but by 
just such a process every incunabulum was pro- 
duced. What a pity there is not more of a record of 
that small printshop which left so historic a sample 
of its work. 

Whatever the shortcomings of the original 
printers, the University Press has done a good job. 
The pages were photographed by the Meriden 
Gravure Company and printed by offset. The 
Prince copy of the Bay Psalm Book was used as 
master copy, with assists from the second Prince 
copy for the pages too faint to photograph well. 
Both copies belong to the Boston Library. Thus 
was made the reproduction of America’s first book. 
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LOUVRE: Masterpieces of Italian Painting. Text 
by Germain Bazin. New York Graphic Society, 
Greenwich, Conn. 43 full-page tipped-in color 
plates plus color frontispiece, 5 black and white 
illustrations and text, 15” x 1114”. Book design 
by Eugene M. Ettenberg. $18.00 


ITALIAN PAINTING: Twelve Centuries of Art 
in Italy. Text by Edith Standen. New York Graphic 
Society, Greenwich, Conn. 86 full-page tipped-in 
color plates, 12 black and white illustrations and 
text, 15” x 1114”. $20.00 


IRAN: Early Persian Miniatures. Text by Basil 
Gray, introduction by Andre Godard. One of the 
UNESCO World Art Series published by New 
York Graphic Society, Greenwich, Conn. 32 
reproductions in full color, plus several black and 
white illustrations and text. 1814” x 13”. $16.50 


By Sacheverell Sitwell 


The day of expensive bookmaking is not over, as 
was brought home to me recently when three 
splendid volumes of the New York Graphic Society 
arrived on three successive days. First to come was 
Masterpieces of Italian Painting in the Louvre, with 
a cleverly contrived inset from Veronese’s Marriage 
at Cana upon the jacket. The raison d’ctre of the 
series is colour and coloured reproduction can be 
a dangerous plaything. For it is obvious that an 
exact colour facsimile of so huge a painting seen 
as through the wrong end of an old fashioned 
telescope would compress and distort the values. 
It would be like listening to Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony on a tinkling musical-box through ear- 
phones. Something of the same problems are posed 
as in the making of a good gramophone record. 
Exact reproduction is not possible from one medium 
into the other; what is desirable is a beautiful record 
and a beautiful and desirable colour plate. 

It seems to me as a lover of painting that a very 
remarkable success has been achieved. But we will 
look into the book, for on this misty morning in 
March it removes us to the Louvre where we may 
fancy ourselves giving up hats and umbrellas and 
about to climb one of the many staircases leading 
to the picture gallery. Is it only a coincidence that 
we open the page at the beautiful fresco by Botti- 
celli that hangs in one of the passages? Too often 
one has hurried past it in order to get into the main 
rooms. Near to it is the exquisite Coronation of the 
Virgin by Fra Angelico with his little masterpieces, 
seven little subject paintings in themselves, in the 
predella. Round and about this plate are several 
other paintings with gold backgrounds, a beautiful 
Annunciation by Bernardo Daddi, in particular; 
and in a moment or two we are admiring a Madonna 
by Alessio Baldovinetti with a landscape in that 
minor master’s inimitable and peculiar manner, of 
meandering stream or river, far off villages, and 
cypressed hills. 

The St. Sebastian of Mantegna owing to its 
chalky lights and flat convention is one of the 
greatest successes in the book, and the note by 
Germain Bazin tells that this was one of the first 





Italian paintings to reach France and how it was 
brought to Auvergne, as the result of the marriage 
of one of the Gonzagas, as early as 1481. Am I alone 
in quickly turning over the page with the repro- 
duction of Leonardo’s Mona Lisa? The painting is 
now too familiar and one is inclined to take it for 
granted as one does Milan Cathedral, or the railway 
station. Leonardo’s St. John Baptist, also, is hard 
to look at seriously. It is a different matter when 
we get to a painting by Carpaccio, an inferior hand, 
but his St. Stephen Preaching is made unforgettable 
by the Oriental costumes which are in his most 
picturesque and imaginative vein. A portrait of 
A Man with a glove by Titian, which one would 
have thought doubtful, emerges in splendour from 
this ordeal by colour; and the book ends in a blaze 
of fireworks by the ever coruscating late Venetians, 
Tiepolo and Guardi. 

Italian Painting: Twelve Centuries of Art in Italy 
is twice as ambitious in title, and more than twice 
as large in scale, with no fewer than 86 plates in 
colour. It begins with the Byzantine mosaics in 
Ravenna and ends again with Canaletto and 
Guardi. The scale is generous; and we find here 
another, and not the same reproduction of detail 
from the Marriage at Cana. Inevitably, there are 
favourites missing but, also, there are forgotten or 
even unknown things. In this category are The 
Gypsy Girl by Boccaccio Boccaccino, from the 
Uffizi, mysterious and beautiful; a saint from a 
painting by Sebastiano del Piombo in a church at 
Venice; and a fragment from the lovely Assumption 
of the Virgin by Lorenzo Lotto in the Parish church 
at Asolo, never to be forgotten for its white clouds 
if you see it on a boiling August day. Caravaggio, 
surprisingly, is not at his best here for one would 
have thought he lent himself particularly well with 
his dramatic lights and shadows. One of the sur- 
prises is an altar painting of three saints by Tiepolo, 
beautiful in its silvery and snowy values, and 
painted in the manner of Piazzetta, but in the 
Venetian church of the Gesuati, not Gesuiti as 
stated in the text. All in all, the book is a fine and 
even wonderful achievement, and closing it we see 
that Vol. 1 of the series is on Antonello da Messina, 
that Vol. 4 is on the Ravenna Mosaics, and that 
more volumes are to follow on St. Mark’s and on 
Botticelli. It is only unfair to think of the hundred 
and one, and more, books there could be on Italian 
Painting. 

Iran: Persian Miniatures from the Imperial 
Library, one of Unesco World Art Series, takes us to 
another world altogether, and one that is suited 
par excellence for colour reproduction, this particular 
volume having the additional attraction that its 
contents were almost unknown previously. A 
volume or two from the Shah’s Library at Teheran 
may have been lent to the great Persian Exhibition 
in London in 1930, but that is many years ago 
and in any case only a page at a time will have 
been shown. The first plate of all, from a miniature 
of 1430, can tell one almost as much about Persia 
as I learnt in a visit there just a year ago. It is 
just the date of the marvellous blue and golden 
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domes and tiled courts of Meshed and Isfahan. 
There are the plane trees, the blossoming fruit 
boughs, all are here and the dresses, as well, for 
now, sadly, the Persians ape the dress of European 
workmen; or in hot weather walk and bicycle in 
pyjamas or striped nightgowns. But in the mini- 
atures they are wearing their turbans and silk 
brocaded robes. Many of the manuscripts have 
splendid borders which are not the least of the 
delights of this sumptuous volume. There are the 
red painted wooden garden fences which we know 
were in Timur’s gardens in Samarcand; there are 
the tents with their striped tent cords, the apricot 
and plum blossom, and long necked lutes. A 
flowering paradise; so much so that we have it 
still in our eyes and hate to close the book. A 
vision of how beautiful the world has been! Perhaps 
there is no need to say more than this, and look 
forward to opening the book again. 


HENRI MATISSE, Fifty Years of his Graphic 
Art. Text by William S. Lieberman. George Brazil- 
ler, Inc. New York. 124 black and white repro- 
ductions, 8 pages full color. 814 x 11 inches. $10.00 


By Ellison Cooper 


William S. Lieberman, Curator in Charge of Prints 
at the Museum of Modern Art in New York, has 
produced with this volume a valuable and handsome 
adjunct to the definitive work on Matisse by Alfred 
H. Barr, Jr. His concern has been to “gather 
together a selection of Matisse’s work during a 
half century” and to “‘offer a comprehensive review 
of his work in the many print media he chose to 
use—drypoint, etching, lithograph, linoleum cut, 
monotype and aquatint.’”’ Also included in this 
book are eight full color reproductions of Matisse’s 
color stencil illustrations for his book JAZZ. 

The periods of Matisse’s graphic activity are 
carefully recorded in the text, with appropriate 
emphasis on the significant years 1914 and the late 
1920’s. The greatest interest, however, is centered 
on the artist as a book illustrator. The accounts of 
intimate, lengthy, and in some cases unbelievably 
painstaking collaboration by publisher, artist and 
craftsmen in the production of editions-de-luxe, 
make fascinating reading in this commercial age. 
Beginning with the Mallarmé Poems for Skira in 
1932, Matisse illustrated in all ten books, the last 
being that designed for Teriade of the Poémes de 
Charles d’Orleans in 1950. Something of Matisse’s 
awareness of the visual problems of the printed page 
is presented in his own words but the quotations 
suffer from stringent editing. 

Nevertheless one is left in no doubt that the 
great man brought to his graphic work all the 
breadth of vision and design of his canvases com- 
bined with the most concise selectivity with the 
result that even his extremely delicate line illustra- 
tions give his books an outsize dimension. 

This book is beautifully laid out with a subtle 
and comfortable arrangement of the varied plates. 
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The illustrated section is divided into categories 
(etchings, lithographs etc.) and each category is 
chronologically presented. The notes to the repro- 
ductions are in a separate section, are clearly 
arranged and make for easy reference. 


PHIZ: Illustrations from the Novels of Charles 
Dickens. By Albert Johannsen. The University of 
Chicago Press, 1956. 442 pages, 516 illustrations 
(in duplicate); 11 x 81% inches, $8.95 


By Frank Lieberman 


For fifty years Albert Johannsen, Professor Emeri- 
tus of Geology at the University of Chicago, has 
been a collector of Dickens’ work. In this book 
Professor Johannsen has assembled for the student 
of Dickens, in one volume, a complete set of 
reproductions of the 516 duplicate plates drawn 
and mostly etched by ‘‘Phiz’’ for seven of Charles 
Dickens’ major works. 

Phiz was the pseudonym of Hablét Knight 
Browne, one of the most prolific illustrators of his 
time. During his working career he made well over 
three thousand illustrations, the majority of which 
he etched himself. Why an artist of such capability 
should have felt impelled to use a pseudonym we do 
not know but he himself once said that he chose 
Phiz in order to “harmonize with Dickens’s Boz.” 

Browne met Dickens in the spring of 1836 when 
the serial publication of The Pickwick Papers badly 
needed a capable illustrator: seven plates had 
already been made by Robert Seymour when he 
committed suicide; two plates were then made by 
R. W. Buss but they were very poor. It was impera- 
tive to find a suitable artist. 

Browne and another illustrator, an obscure 
young man named W. M. Thackeray, recently out 
of art school, showed their work to the author. 
Dickens chose Browne, thus beginning an author- 
illustrator relationship that was to last for 23 years. 

During this period Browne made some 724 
drawings for Dickens’ novels; 157 of them were 
engraved on wood, the remaining 567 were etched 
on steel, usually in duplicate, sometimes in triplicate 
and even in a few instances in quadruplicate, in 
order to keep up with the voracious appetite of the 
letterpress and the popularity of the author’s work. 
Due to the illustrations being drawn and etched by 
hand there are many differences in the duplicate 
plates which Professor Johannsen points out in the 
text accompanying the reproductions. 

“To obtain from the seven major novels the 
516 plates given in this book, ‘the author states 
in his preface,’ it was necessary to break up twelve 
first editions of Pickwick ... . fifteen of Nickleby, 
nine of Chuzzlewit, nine of Copperfield, seven of 
Dombey, six of Bleak House and eight of Little 
Dorritt, a total of sixty-six copies.” 

Phiz’s illustrations are well reproduced; the 
typography, save for a surprisingly dull title 
page, is excellent and the book is handsomely 
clothed in a gold and black stamping on red cloth. 
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